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Frauds on the Revenue. 


Tax burdens of the war must be borne, and 
the cost of preserving the Union must be paid, 
at whatever sacrifice. That tliese burdens, 
and this cost, should not fall entirely on this 
generation, is a proposition which no one will 
attempt to dispute. The result attained is 
for all time, and has relegsed the next genera- 
tion,.or the next, from a struggle still more 
fearful than that through which we have 
passed. It is right, therefore, that we should 
adjust the enormous load we are compelled to 
bear with some rational reference to present 
capacities, and to make the taxation to which 
all are willing to submit as equal as possi- 
ble. This, at the outset, has not been an easy 
matter. Our schooling in the science of bleed- 
ing the people, happily, has been small. If, 
therefore, our authorities have not distributed 
the national load with that impartial justice 
that it should be distributed, we are not to 
suppose that the inequalities are the results 
of malice or design. It is, however, the part 
of wisdom, and, moreover, a duty, for those 
having this grave matter in hand, to study 
carefully the operations of the existing laws, 
and correct inequalities, especially when these 
amount to real grievances. Our tax system is 
cumbersome as well as unequal in its opera- 
tions, unnecessarily costly, and in some things 
vexatious, and requires revision. 

In nothing is it more grievous and vexatious 
than the existing tax, or rather, taxes—for 
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ene are sixteen oof hime Seite and peri- 
odicals : 

‘Paper, which is the principal material of books, 
after the chemicals used in its manufacture have paid a 
heavy duty, is taxed as a whole under the Internal 
Revenue Act. The printing-ink and all the materiale 
used in bookbinding also pay separate taxes. Finally, 
the finished book is taxed as a whole. In England, 
where, as in this country, foreign rags are imported 
free, books, paper, etc., are especially exempted from 
taxation, and the English manufacturer is able to pay 
his duties and land books in New York or Boston at 
about halt the price at which we can make them here.”’ 

We have an instance in point in the case of 
the ‘‘ Sunday Magazine,” a periodical which is 
published and sold in London for a sixpence 
sterling, or about twelve cents. It is brought 
to this country and entered at three farthings a 
copy, or about one and a half cents. After the 
duty is paid, it is put on the counter for sale 
at a cost to the importers of less than two ceuts. 
But twenty-five cents a copy is demanded by 
the importer or agent, and at that rate it is 
said 10,000 copies are sold. 

A careful calculation shows that the pro- 
duction of these 10,000 copies here, including 
only paper, composition and other costs of 
manufacture, exclusive of literary labor and 
illustrations, at present prices, would be 14 
cents a copy. Now we have no doubt the 
Custom House entry of the ‘‘ Sunday Magazine” 
is fraudulent.on the revenue, and that, as it is 
sold in England at 12 cents, it is probably pro- 
duced at about six cents, instead of one and a 
half cents, its entry price. But, apart from 
that, the question comes home, not only to 
publishers but to the American public, in this 
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eminently practical shape: ‘‘Can we afford 
to tax the production of American books and 
periodicals to such an extent as to enable 
British publishers, paper-makers, type-setters, 
stereotypers, engravers, binders, and venders, 
to entirely supplant all these various branches 
of industry in our own country?” Question 
second: ‘Does the revenue accruing from 
the fraudulent invoices of English books and _ 
periodicals sent to this country re-imburse, even 
fractionally, the loss of income tax, revenue 
tax on material, license, ctc., etc., which the 
Government receives from the active prose- 
cution of the publishing business in America?” 

Perhaps, up to this time, the revenue .from 
publishing ssurces does not appear diminish- 
ing. Why? Because American publishers do 
not like to give up the field. They do not like 
to change their business and alter their in- 
vestments. ‘They will *‘rtick to their last” 
until the lest, and hold out in the fight, pos- 
sibly, until, in the contest (unlike the Kil- 
kenny cats), the foreign publisher will come 
out of it gorged, while the poor Yankee will 
not have even a tail (or tale) to evince the | 
vigor of his struggle. 

Another view of the question: The Sunday | 
Magazine is not the loftiest specimen of re- | 
ligious literature. It may be described, in the 
words of the late Park Benjamin, in reviewing 
a book of serious poems, as ‘poor but pious” 
—albeit its publishers do defraud the Federal 
revenue. This view, putininterrogative form, 
is: ‘‘ Do we wish to depreciate the productive 
literary ability and experience of our country, by 
giving a market to foreign talent and capacity, 
with all their shades of coloring and prejudice, 
to the exclusion and extinction of our own? 
Is it desirable that our market for books, as that 
of Mexico, for instance, should be flooded with 
English or translated French or German ‘‘ ap- 
preciations” of the country, written from Eng- 
lish, French, or German stand-points, and full 
of English, French, and German prejudices? 
Do the adventure, enterprise, ambition, lite- 
rary experience, and effort of the country re- 
quire no recognition from the legislative and 
executive authorities of the nation? 

Now, if the publishers, we will say of the 
Sunday Magazine—which, according to their’ 
pretensions, can be published, pay duties, and 
be put on the counter for sale in New York at 
two cents a copy—asked only four cents for it, 
which would be 100 per cent. on their invest- 
ment, or six cents, which would be 200 per 
cent., or 12 cents (as in England), which would 
be 600 per cent—it might be said, ‘‘It is true 
the thing is poor, but cheap, and the public 
gets cheap reading ;” but they want 1,250 per 
cent., while an injudicious scale of taxation 
and fraudulent entries render it impossible for 
an American publisher to compete with them, 
even at the same price. The public gains 
nothing ; the publishers, in the long run, will 
be ruined, and their restraining competition 
no longer keep down forcign prices, while 
the customs will gain a few paltry hundreds, 
and the internal revenue lose its manifold 
thousands, uf 

It is a question whether the revenue shall 
receive at the spigot and discharge at the bung, 
or vice versa. 














THE GREAT FAMILY PAPER OF AMERICA. 


UNPRECEDENTED ATTRACTIONS. 
Three Splendid Gift Plates. 


WITH NO. 39 OF 
FRANK LESIAE’S CHIMNEY CORNER 


each purchaser will receive the great National 
Engraving, 
**Grant in Peace,” 


announced for No. 36, but necessarilv delayed, 
to ensure the highest style of work. No expense 
has been spared to make this the most exquisite 
and attractive work of the time. 

With this number commences also Abbeyford, 
a new and highly exciting Story, by one of the 
most popular Authors of the day. 
continued through the succeeding numbers, and 
prove of intense interest. 

Every purchaser of Numbers 1 and 2 of Franx 
Lesiiz’s Curmney Corner is entitled to receive, 
without extra charge, the splendid Gilt Plate of 
‘President Lincoln's Grand Reception of the 
Notabilities of the Nation at the White House, ‘ 
1865.” 

No. 4 contains a careful outline drawing, being 
the Key to the Presentation Plate. 

With Number 33 of Franx Lxestir’s Camry 
Corner each purchaser is entitled to receive a 
most elegant Engraving, entitled “‘ His Only 
Pair,” being a faithful copy, by admirable artists 
and engravers, of the celebrated Painting by Taos. 
Faep, new in the possession of John Knowles, 
Esq. It has never before been engraved in this 
country, and the English prints cost Thirty 
Dollars. 

Subscribers to the Cammgry Corner or Frank 
Lesuie’s ILLUsTRATED Newspaper (for one year), 
will receive these three elegant Plates gratis, all 
adapted for framing : 

I, THE NOTABILITIES OF THE NATION AT 


It will be | 


IL HIS ONLY PAIR. (From the celebrated 
Painting by Fazp.) 


II. GRANT IN PEACE. 


Tur Cummer Convers is issued every Tuesday 
in New York. 

It is electrotyped, and back numbers can be had 
by ordering the same of any News Agent, so that 
persons wishing to subscribe at any time, by tak- 
ing the back numbers from the commencement, 
will be entitled to receive the Presentation Plate. 

The Trade supplied by the American News 
Company, New York. Subscriptions should be 
sent to the Publisher, 

FRANK LESLIE, 
637 Pearl street, N. Y. 








OUR PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
Frank Leslie’s Ilustrated Newspaper. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY—PRICE 10 CENTS, OR $4 A YEAR. 


This most splendidly illustrated weekly record of the 
times has become the leading Illustrated Paper of 
America. It contains faithful sketches of all the lead- 
ing events of the day, both foreign and domestic, 


! forming a perfect pictorial contemporary history of the 


world. It contains every new and important Invention, 
Portraits of the Célebritics of all Countries, Sketches of 
Remarkable Scenery, Art Pictures, the Striking Events 
of the Day, New Buildings, Paintings, Sculptures, &c. 
Its Literature comprises a continued Story by some 
distinguished Novelist, Original Tales, Sketches, Criti-, 
cisms, Poetry, Pereign and Domestic News, &c, 





Terms: 

One copy, three months,...... eneees eee cccese $1 00 

One copy, 1X MONtHS......sccceceesssecseces 2 00 

ONG COPY, ONE FOAL... .sececccesccecescesceses 400 

Two copies, one year, to one address, in oné 
WEEDS cocceccccceccccccceccecsosccese ° 

Four copies, one year, to one address, in ons 
WEBPPC? . cocccccccccccccccssccccscosccess 15 

Five copies, ONE YeaTr.......ssscsecccccsccees 20 00 

(With an extra copy gratis to the person 
sending a club of five.) 

One copy of Frank Leslic’s Mlustrated News- 
paper and one copy of Frank Leslie's 
Lady’s Magazine (the most complete 
Lady’s Book published) for one year..... 700 

Address 


FRANK LESLIE, 
. 637 Peart Sireet, N. x. 





Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner, 
THE GREAT FAMILY PAPER OF AMERICA 


Each Number contains a variety of Short Stories 
from our best American Writers, Sketches of Travel and 
Society, Natural History, Biography, Poetry, Manners 
and Customs of all Natiane, Records of the Olden Times, 
Heroic Passages in History, Portraits and Biographs of 
the Self-Made Men of America, Lectures for Young 
Folks, Gossip for the Ladies, Parlor Pastimes, Comic 
Pictures, besides new teatures of great interest and 
utility constantly intrcduced, making it the most com- 
prehensive and the complctest Household Journal pub- 
lished. It is also the most elaborately DJustrated Family 
Paper ever presented to the public. 


Terms: 

One copy, three MOnthS........4. seeeessvees $l 00 
One copy, B1X MONGLB.......ceeeeveceeeees «++ 200 
ONE COPY, ONO VEAL. ......ceccsseccccccsececs - 400 
Two copies, one year, to ove address, in one 

WIAPPe?....0.ee00- PTTITITITTTT TTT TTT TTT 7 50 
Four copies, one year, to one address, in one 

WIapper.....e PPYETITITITITT TTT TTT iit t tT 15 00 
Five copies, ONC year........sseeccesvesesecs 20 00 


(With an extra copy gratis to the person 
sending a club of five.) 
One copy of Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner 
and one copy of Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Mag- 
azine (the most complete Lady’s Book pub- 
lished) for one year..... Coccccceccconece +++ 700 


Address FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, N. Y, 


rant Lcslic’s Giluftrirte Zeitung, 
Or German Illustrated Newspaper, 


Published Weekly—price 10 cents, or $4 a year, This 
splendidly Illustrated Newspaper is same size as Frank 
Leslie’a Illustrated Newspaper, and is the best Illus- 
trated Paper in the German Language, 


The Great Magazine of Fashion: 
Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine, 


With nearly 100 Illustrations of the Nowest Fashions, 
and a superb Colored Double Fashion Plate—being a 


4 larger number of plates than are published in all the 


other Ladies’ Magazines combined. 

With the January number two new features are 
introduced, and will be continued, being a beautiful 
copy of some celebrated Parisian painting, colored in 
exact imitation of the original, and a plats of a Paper 
Doll, with a complete set of costume, all distinct, and 
colored to repreggnt a Lady of Fashion in her various 
Wresses. The January number contaips a beautiful 
colored lithograph of the famous painting of “‘ The First 
Baby ’—and a doll model in her walking costume. the 
articles of dress being separate. 

The February number contains an exquisitely colored 
lithograph of “Bo Peep,” and a doll model ball-room 
costume, the articles of dress been separate. 

A number of popular Pictures, by the most celebrated 
Artists, are in course of preparation, and will appear in 
the March and succeeding numbers, beautifully 
colored. Subscriptions for the year, $3 50; four copies 
in oné Post Office, $14; with the additional advantage 
ef an extra copy gratis, to the person sending the 
amount. 

Subscriptions to be sent to 

FRANE LESLIE, 


537 Pearl Street, N. Y. 





Frank Leslie’s Budget of Fun. 


Published Monthly—$1 50 a year. 


| Apparel. 


Frank Leslie's New Monthly. 


The best and cheapest Dlustrated Magazine ever offered 
to the public—devoted to useful and entertaining | 
literature. Price 15 c: nts a number, or $1 50ayear. | 

Frank Leslie's Lady’s Magazine and New Monthly | 
sent to one address for $4 50. 





Illustrated Almanac for 1866. 


Frank Leslie’s Mlustrated Almanac—60 Eng. . .50 cents, 
with 4 Lithographic Pictures. 








FRANE LESLIZ’S 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 


537 Pearl Strect, New York. 








NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 17, 1866. 


All Communications, Books for Review, etc., must be 
addressed to Frank Lesxie, 537 Pearl street, New York, 


Notice—We have no travelling agents. All 
persons representing themselycs to be such are im- 
postora, 


—_— 








Tue Commission appointed to investigate our 
whole system of taxation, and report what changes 
are proper or necessary, has closed its labors, 
and the result has becn communicated to Con- 
gress. The document is long and elaborate, but 
the principal changes suggested may be summed 
up as follows: 

1.—An exemption of all incomes below $1,000 from 
the Income Tax. 

2.—A reduction of the tax on Distilled Liquors from 


$2 to $1 per gallon. 
3.—A remission of all tixes now levied on Wearing 


parel. 
4.—A repeal of the taxes now levied on Pig Iron ($240 
per ton), Coal (6 cents per ton), and c:ude Petroleum | 
($1 per gallon). 
5.—A repeal of all taxes now levied on Book4, Maga- 


| zines and Pamphlets; leaving the present taxes on 


Paper, Leather, etc,, untouched. 

6.—A reduction by one-haif of the duties now levied 
on Home Manufactures generally. 

7.—A repeal of all taxes now levied on repairs of En- 
gines, Cars, Carriages, Ships, etc. 

8.—A repeal of all taxes embodied in schedule A. of 
the Intern:] Revenue Act 0: last session, excepi those 
on Billiard Tables. 

9.—A reduction of the tax now levied on Brokers’ 
sales of Stocks from $5 per $1,000, to $1 per $1,000. 
10.—An increase of the tax on raw Coiton, from 2 to 
5 cents per pound. 

These modifications are proposed to take effect on 
the 1st day of July next, or at the commencement of 
the next fiscal year; and their general effect will be a 
reduction of our present burden of Internal Taxes by 
about one-fourth. 

The report is very severe on the Administration 
of the New York Custom House, in which it 
alleges with singular boldness, that the annual 
frauds range from twelve to twenty-five millions 
of dollars. The subjoined paragraph refers, we 
presume, to the publication, on the fraudulent in- 
troduction, of which we have commented in an- 
other column : 

“ The attention of the Commission has, furthermore, 
been called to a case which has occurred very recently, 
concerning a foreign publication, imported in sheets 
into New York, for which an American house offered to 
double the price at which the sheets were invoiced, and 
use them asa raw material for the manufacture of print- 
ing paper, although rags and like materials are admitted 
free of duty. The sheets of the publication in question 
were invoiced with their covers at three farthings, 
could be bound for a fraction of a cent each, and are 
sold in the American market at from eighteen to twenty- 
five cents.”* 


MAassACHUSETTS has a population of 127 persons 
to the square mile. Texas hab less than one 
person, Virginia has 23, and Kentucky 26 to the 
square mile, Taking all the late Slave States, we 
find that they have a fertile area of 928,894 square 
miles, and that they do not average 19 persons to 
a mile, Now in order that the South should have 
a population equal in density to that of Massa- 
chusetts, it requires, in addition to her actual 
population, white and black, an increase of 
108,809,332 persons ! 





A report is telegraphed all over the country, 
of a conversation between the President and a 
** distinguished senator” (said to be Mr. Dixon, of 
Connecticut); on the Constitutional Amendment, 
proposed by the congressional committee on re- 
construction. According to this report, Mr. 
Johnson recommended the variation of the 
amendment, so as to provide : 

“ resentation shall be apportioned amone the 
several states which may be inciuded within the Union 
according to the number of qualified voters in such 
State, and direct taxes shall. be apportioned among the 
several States which may be included within the Union 
according to the value of all taxable property in each 
State.”’ 





TuE prevailing form of bam-boozle about Mexi- 
co is, that the Emperor of France wants to with- 
draw, but does not wish to be hurried, and that if 
only left alone, he will take himself off in dne sea- 
son. He is proud and sensitive, and we must be 
careful not to ruffle his feelings, or—he will not 
goatall, Really we ought to consider his sensi- 
bilities! Only think how careful he was of ours, 
when, taking advantage of our misforiunes and 
perils, he ostentatiously violated the leading prin- 
ciple of our continental policy, and insulted the 
republican system, of which our country is. the 
exponent! By all means treat the usurper ten- 
derly! Say nothing to disturb the saintly equa- 
nimity of the assassin of a sister republic! 

The latest steamer from Europe assures us that 
the French are willing and anxious to leave Mexi-" 
co, upon one —only one—trifling condition: Tha 
the United States shall recognize the Empire of 
Mexico ! 

Everybody will be gratified to know that we are 
not also called on to supply Maximilian with troops 
and money! 








This excellent Comic Paper is now in its ninth year, 





THE RECEPTION OF PRES, LINCOLN, 


and is the great satirical paper of America, . 


' Ferritory of Idaho, utilizes his talents to make 


Cates Lyon, “‘ of Lyonsdale,” Governor of the 


| 3,000 gold and silver 


known the wealth and wonders of that distant 
but prospectively refulgent region. In hisMescage 
to the Territorial Legislature, he paints the natural 
resources of Idaho with a rose-tipped pencil: 


“ A bird’s-eye view of the accumulating discoveries in 
cur mineral resources, reveals that we have no less than 
ledges, graded in 
their value as in their richness, and new discoveries 
and new locations are being made almost daily. The 
width of these lodes, or leads, vary from 3 to 30 feet, 
and they prospect from $20 to $500 per ton. 
usually where water-power and timber are in abund- 
ance, they offer the highest inducements to the enter. 
ponies capitalist, whose investment can rarely fail of 

ing of the most remunerative character. Among the 
other useful ores which have been discovered within the 
last year, tin, cinnabar, copper, lead, and iron, in many 
forms, are of the first value; yet platina, antimony, 
nickel, bismuth, irridium, and rhodium, simple, or com- 
pounded with other minerals, are found in various locali- 
ties. But this is not all: beds ot the best of coal, both 
anthracite and bituminous, with rock-salt, sulphur, and 
gypsum (better known as the fertilizing plaster of com- 
merce), while the most precious of gems, the diamond, 
has been discovered in our gulches, all give you a feel- 
ing foretaste of tbe illimitable extent of Idaho's varied 
mineral wealth, when the hand of man shall have un- 
bosomed her hidden treasures. The wide extent of 
our auriferous placers, only a moiety of which have been 
well prospected, checkered as they are by auriferous 
quartz-lodes and Il ads, aye rivaled only by argentif-rous 
mountain-ledges, striated, laminated and foliated with 
silver in chlorides, sulphurets—arsenical, antimoniol, 
and virgin. This presents a fabulous arzay of oarvel- 
ous deposits, which will require the industry of ages to 
develop and exhaust.” 





Tae London Saturday Review, referring to 
Mexico, says: 

“The Emperor Napoleon distinctly announced that 
he sent his troops to Mexico in order that he might, in 
his quality of head of the Latin race, prevent ‘the 
Americans ruling over too large a part of the New 
World. The occupation of Mexico was a distinct chal- 
lenge to the Americans, and they are aware that this 
challenge was only given hgeause they were then too 
much occupied with their own troubles to be able to 
notice it. No wonder, therefore, that they resent it, 
and speak loudly their feelings, now that they are proa- 
perous and powerful.” 


The Review adds: 


“There is scarcely sufficient hope of the cou 
prospering under French guidance to make it wort 
while to persevere; and perhaps a Republic under 
American protection, and with Americans gradually 
seizing on the country, would be the best future Mexico 
could have.” 





Dr. Rennte, connected with the British Em- 
bassy in Pekin, China, has published a book re- 
counting his observations and experiences. His 


| judgment on the Chinese is very much more fa- 


vorable than that of most foreign observers : 


“T have left the country” (he says) ‘‘ with the con- 
viction that the Chinese nation, as a whole, is a much 
less vicious one than—as a consequence of opinions 
tormed from a limited and unfair field of observation— 
it has become customary to represent it; further, that 
the lower orders of the people gener@lly are better con- 
ducted, more sober and industrious, and, taken al- 
together, intellectually superior to the corvespondipg 
classes of our own countrymen,”’ 





In 1861 there were nine Catholic Chinese priests 
in Pekin, and eight more in various parts of the 
Chinese empire. There are about 5,000 hereditary 
Christians in Pekin, mostly watchmakers, having 
obtained their art and their religion from the 
Jesuits. In the old Portuguese cemetery outside 
the city gates, there are upwards of 80 tombs of 
Jesuit missionaries, which (it is proof of Chinese 
religious moderation) have not been defaced : 


‘The cemetery is oblong, and all the graves are 
covered in by arched-roofed sarcophagi. ‘They are 
arranged in eight rows of ten in each, five graves of 
every row being on each side of the central avenue. In 
front of every grave a tombstone is placed at a little dis- 
tance from the sarcophagus, but the greater the dis- 
tance, in like proportion is the honor, The tomb of the 
celebrated Matthew Ricci stands on the right hand side, 
at the extreme end of the cemetery, near the altar. It 
is a sarcophagus of the same shape as the others, and 
in front of it there is an oblong monumental stone of 
marble, about ten feet high, standing on a marble tor- 
toise, the latter indicating it to be an imperial gift. It 
bears an inscription in Chinese and in Latin. On each 
side of the extremity of the avenue near the altar there 
are two similar monumental stones, also standing on 
marble tortoises. 
the equally celebrated Verbist, erected in 1688, and that 
on the left is to the memory of a Portuguese Jesuit of 
the name of Pereira. On the same side, a little in front, 
is the tomb of Adam Shall, a Dutch Jesuit, erected by 
the Emperor Kan-hsi, by whom he would seem to have 
been highly appreciated, from the distance in front of 
his grave that the nfonumental stone is placed. Near it 
is the tomb of another well-known man, Castilone, the 
painter, who was employed for some years decorating 
the palace, A dense vegetation surrounds the tombs, 
the whole of wh'ch are completely shaded from the sun 
by the rich foliage ot the numerous trees that grow 
within the enclosure, Altogether there is no more in- 
teresting spot to visit in the neighborhood of Pekin 
than these curious relics of a bygone age. They form 
a practical illustration of the remarkable influence which 
the Jesuits must at one time have exercised in 
country, and show the tolerant character of the Chinese 
Governinent towards religious faiths materially differ- 
ing from their own.” 





One of the pretexts for French intervention in 
Mexico, was, and is, the “‘ disordered condition of 
the country.” It seems among other grave things 
and (pretended) proximate causes of interference, 
to the extent of overthrowing a regularly consti- 
tuted government, that an attempt was once 
made to rob the French Minister, Now European 
ambition for redress of grievances, and in “ be- 
half of civilization,” might have found scope and 
verge enough nearer home, Whatever may have 
been the license or brigandage of Mexico, it never 
approximated to that of Italy, with one-tenth of 
its territory, and one-half of its population. In 
1863 not less than 345 brigands were taken and 
shot, and 509 killed in battle, at a eost of 253 troops 
killed in the operation. And still lawlessness g0e8 
on. Foreigners are killed daily, or captured 
held for ransom: But their governments make 
no costly interference. They do not undertake 
to set up archdukes in Italy. On the contrary, 
they seem to think the old world has immunity 
for crime, which only in the new world requires 
reprobation and repression. 

Ir is the experience of all editors, whether of 
periodical, political, literary or otherwise, that 
nine-tenths of all articles submitted to them for 
publication are among what, by a stretch 
lauguage, may be called “ poetry.” Now, why 
should any one, with certain obvious exception, 





go on writing poetry? The answer is plain ; tht 


The one on the right is in honor of, 
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it isa great amusement to the writers, and, on | 


the whole, after making allowance for certain un- 
deniable evils, it is not a very great annoyance 
to any one else. We exclude, of course, the 
possible danger of being called upon to listen to 
an suthor’s recital of his works, or to give him a 
candid opinion of their merits. But there is the 
great advantage about a poem, that it is generally 
short. If our “ myriads” of readers and ad- 
mirers will persist in the most unprofitable of all 
occupations, the embodiment of halting rhythm 
in doubtful rhyme, let them go on, but always 
make it short. The height of fatuity and infatua- 
tion is the notion that any modern periodical will 
print a column or two of “* poems.” 





Ir is simply childish to imagine that the South, 
which fought to the death forthe sake of up- 
holding slavery, has suddenly become enamored 
of free institutions. Emancipation is accepted as 
an inevitable necessity, andit is regarded not 
only as a calamity, but as a symbol of humilia- 
tion. The one idea of every Southerner, with 
scarcely an exception, is, that the free negro must 


be “kept down,” and that such laws must be | aged pereca. 


passed as will secure the legal as well as social su- 
premacy of the superior race. Hence the tenor 
of legislation in the lately rebellious States, and 
such will be its course unless the constitution 
shall be so amended as to make legislation of this 
kind impossible. F 





Amone remarkable incidents arising out of our 
civil war, there is one worth notice, which lately 
took place at a meeting of the Essex Institute, a 
Natural History Society for Essex County, Mass. 
One of the members, wishing to refute the aaser- 
tion that the “Southern rebels” were of better 
birth and blood than the Northern folk, read a 
paper, entitled ‘‘ New England’s Heraldry,” show- 
ing that more of the early Northern colonists were 
connected with the nobility and gentry of the 
mother country than the colonists of the South. 
The rol] of the gentlemen of Massachusetts will 
beat that of Virginia by ten to one ; and, yet more, 
it can be shown that the ancestors of some of the 
present “‘chivalry” of Virginia arrived first in 
that colony as transported criminals. This strikes 
usas being rather hard on the Old Dominion; 
something like hitting a man when he is down. 
But when“simple-minded republicans begin to 
argue about the gentility of their blood, there is 
no foresesing whither the argument may lead. 
There is, perhaps, enough of cavalier blood left 
in Virginia to furnish a reply. 








TOWN COSSIP. 


Amr all the sensations and excitements of 
& great city, it must be something especially startling 
or original that can attract notice, even for an hour, 
This week New York has had a sensation, one that took 
us from skating and sleighing, that over-sloughed 
theatres and ran a successful rivalry with all fascina- 
tions. We mean the Seventh Regiment Ball; but as we 
give in h ] an t, we shall not discuss 
it here. Suffice to say that it was the affair of the season, 
and has elicited more talk than any event of the kind 
that has taken place this year. : 

The next sensation in the ball line, will be that of the 
Arion, which comes off on the 8th of February. The 
managers promise the dancing world something new 
and original, and will, without doubt, redeem their 
promise. So far, ll the German Carnivalistic files of 
this season have been especially good, and the balls of 
the Singing Clubs in other cities have been wonderful 
miccesses, that of Philadelphia especially so, it having 
been pronounced the greatest ball ever given in that 
city. The only drawback to those of the Arion and 
Liederkrantz, in this city, heretofore, has been the 
want ot something new, the whole affair having bern 
simply a repetition one year of that of the past. The 
promise for this year is, that this fault shal] be cor- 
Tected. 

Among the rascalities and enormities of a great me- 
tropo'is, we do not know one that is so worthy of ex- 
posure as that of fortune-telling. If the vile profession 
We:e only used to gull a few simpletons out of a dollar 
or so, it would not matter much; but there is a lower 
at ata of guilt, and a case that has, within a few days 
past, come to our knowle ge, shows the necessity of 
some punishment that will reach the evil. It is that of 
& beautiful young girl, who, yielding to the solicitations 
ofaman who was paying her attentions under a prom- 
ise of marriage, went to one of these harpies ‘‘to have 
her fortune told.” On entering the room, which she 
Was obliged to do slone—“no gentlemen being ad- 
mitted "—she was startled at being addressed by the 
ancient hag in her own name, and still more startled at 
being told many incidents of her life and matters con- 
nected with h«rself that she supposed only known to a 
limited few of h r friends. These apparantly wonder- 
ful things prepared her mind to receive anything that 
Was said as gospel, and the burden of it was, that she 
was told that she was soon about to be married, the 
Personal appearance of her future husband described, 





which, of course, co ded with that of the man 

who had brought her there, and she was advised to 

Bation o confidence in him, and not to cross his incli- 
. 


eae in any way whatever, as by so doin, 
she would only mar her own future happiness. The 
girl listened, believed and trusted, and ruin fol- 
» and at last, to hide her own shame, found eternal 
forgetfulness in a draught of poison, dying with a de- 
on her lips of the heartless woman who had, 


of o — Fo | Sesmenne to love herr. 

® murder of the most gross and 

heartless kind, there is no ishment, tho male assas- 
Broadway y with a bold front, and 
for more victims, while the woman still 
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trade. 
and thieves of New York don’t know 
owing. Scarce a week goes by that 


Fef F 


end canes ie styled by the fraternity, “ muz- 


the street at night, and perhaps notices, 
® corner, three or four men. As he ap- 
ate squabble, or skylark, arises among 


He 


tH 


4 and, asa of course, bringing 
pavement with him. Once down, a brawn 

upon his mouth and nose, and ail 
and alarm cut off, while une of the 
the show of assisting him to rise, 
his pockets, and leaves him minus 
this muzzling operation, the vic- 
seconds to regain his treath, and get 
time enough for the muzziers to mizzie. 
actually been done when a policeman 
8 block, and people 
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ute, and yet so quietly would it be ted, and so 
much would it ‘ook like a skylarkin, between two 
or three roughs, that no notice would be taken of it. 

In this column we have several times made mention 
of murders outside the pale of law, or of which the law 
would not take cognizance. Scarce a week goes by that 
we could not report two or three such. Here we have 
. example, the record of which we take from the daily 

ress: 


“A Erizep sy a ButcHer’s Cart.—Coroner 


Curmp 
| Wildey held an inquest on the body of Johanna Moore, 


a girl eight years of age, who died from injuries re- 
ceived on Wednesday afternoon, by having been run 
over at the corner of Chatham Square and Tryon Row, 
by a butcher’s cart, driven by Michael Mitchell. The 
jury found a verdict that the girl came to her death b; 

run over by the carelessness of Michael Mitchell, 
and the jury censured said Mitchell for driving at so 
~ 0 arate through the streets of the city. Coroner 
Wildey required the accused to give $1,000 bail to await 
the action of the Grand Jury.” 


One thousand dollars bail for killing a little girl! 
Think of it, fathers and mothers—th of what your 
little ones are worth! One thousand dollars bail is the 
valuation that Coroner Wildey sets on the life of a child, 
butchered under the wheels of a madly-driven cart, by 
a possibly drunken wretch, who cared as little for human 








ay over 


life as he did for the animals he slaughtered daily. And 
then he was ‘“‘censured/’’ Indeed, it was too bad tor 
that jury to “‘ censure”’ the gentle Michael. They should 
have commended him, and sent him to the world with 


the advice to try his hand next time on some infirm or 


Which brings to our mind another instance, illustrat- 
ing kindness and humanity forcibly: A man, named 
Edes, a Swede, it is believed, while crossing Chatham 
street, on Monday last, fell, and broke his J The 
captain of the nearest Precinct immediately detailed one 
of his men to take the injured man to the City Hospital. 
He did so; but, on arrival, the man was refused admis- 
sion, and the officer was directed to take bim to Bellevue. 


Here he was also refused admission, the authorities 


there saying they had nothing to do with him, as he was 
not over four weeks in the country. The Commissioners 
of Emigration, they said, were the proper parties to take 
him, and to the Commissioners of Emigration the poor 
fellow was conveyed. But here, again, he was doomed 
to disappointment—his name was not on their books; 
he had *‘ worked his pa ** out here, and, therefore, 
was not an emigrant, but it was suggested that he would 
probably be admitted to the Sailors’ Hospital, Thither 
was he taken, but could not be admitted, as he was not 
registered as a sailor. Three hours had now elapsed, 
and this unfortunate man’s leg e dreadfully 
swollen, and he suffered the most the terrible pain. At 
length the officer thought of the Sailors’ Home, on 
Staten Island, whither he conveyed the unfortunate 
man at once, and thus, five hours after the accident, 
was poor Edes first placed where he could be treated. 
What a lovely thing is it to live in a great city, where, by 
the liberality of its citizens, hospitals and refuges for 
the sick, maimed and poverty-stricken, abound! Had 
this poor fellow committed a crime, rather than an 
accident, he would not have had to wait five hours until 
he found an asylum. 

Once more we have the opera, and night after night 
houses full, to say nothing of the matinées, which are 
really the sensations of the week. It is wonderful to see, 
without puffing or extra advertisement, an audience of 
8,000 or 4,000 people, the greater part of whom are 
ladies, gather, of a Saturday afternoon, at the Academy, 
and. show, by their quiet appreciation, that they come 
for music, and not for fashion. We will venture to say 
that such a scene cannot be found in any European city. 

Another of the quiet and meritorious entertainments 
of the day.are the musical and dramatic readings of 
Mrs. Henry C. Watson, at Dodworth’s Rooms. Mrs. 
Watson has, without ostentation, offered her evenings 
to the public, and the public have appreciated by filling 
the room every night. We venture to say that the 
rendering, by the fair elocutionist and musician, of the 
scenes from the “Tempest,” with Ariel’s songs of 
“Come Unto These Yellow Sands,” ‘“ Ful] Fathom 
Five,’”’ and ‘‘ Where the Bee Sucks,” is an intellectual 
treat that has not been din New York, and 
must be remembered, ‘‘How they Brought the Good 
News from Ghent to Aix,”’ Robert Browning's fumous 
poem, is also given, with a force and understanding 
that marks it, and adds a laurel to the alrcady grat 
reputation ofthe poet. The third of these musical read- 
ings will take place on Wednesday, February 7th, at the 
same place. 








BOOK NOTICES. 


Socran Lire or THE Carvese; with Some 
Account of their Religious, Governmenta), Educa- 
tiongl, and Business Customs and Opinions, etc., etc. 
By the Rev. Justus DoouitrLe. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 2 vols., 12mo. 


Since the publication of Mr. G. T. Lay’s book, ‘“‘ The 
Chinese as They Are,’’ now a quarter of a century old, 
we have had nothing of such g: neral and instruct’ve 
interest and value on China as this new work of Mr. 
Doolittle. Without pretension, simple, direct, and ex- 
haustive, it is«minently a book tor average Americans, 
who really seek to know about China, and care little 
about historical and philosophical disquisitions, involv- 
ing, in order to their comprehension, a knowledge of 
O-iental history and Asiatic modes of thought. b 
Doolittle writes to no system; his work is laid out ac- 
cording to no rule whatever; but he plunges at once 
into hi» subject, and leaves his facts and observations to 
stratify themselves in the minds of his readers as best 
they may. His book, in may d: scribed as 
“* pitch-forked together,’’ but is not without value on 
that account— although, if the sequences had been better 
preserved, it cannot be denied, it would have be: n more 
useful. However, whatever ite faulta of style or ar- 
rangement, Mr. Doolittle’s book is far superior to such 
in rome 


ted, pous, and p us tomes as Hawks’ 
version of “ Perry's oy: Expedition.” 

We cannot say much in praise of the engravings, 
which are eminently archaic, but which, nevertheless, 
do good service in illustrating the text. In other ro- 
specis, typographically, and especially in binding, the 
volumes are unexceptionable. 

There are some curious coincidences between Chinese 
and American symbolism, which our reverend avthor 
inadvertantly illustrates; such, for instance as * Fight- 
ing the Tiger,’”” a euphemism for gambling in this 
western world. In China the god of gambling is repre- 
sented asa tiger of ferocious aspect and large capacity, 
rampant, holding a cash or coin in his fore-paws, and is 
usually labeled, “His Excellency, thé Grasping Cash 
Tiger /"" Sometimes, says the Rey. Mr. Doolittle, the 
figure of a tiger, in the attitude described above, is 

e doors of gambling saloons or dens. 

cal display the streets of Washington 
would make if this were the practice in our national 
capilol! 


“ At full tide, the bridges across the Min, at Fubchau, 
may often be seen crowded with men, viewing the feats 
of the tame fishing cormorants. These birds look, ata 
distance, about the size of a goose, and are of a dark, 
dirty color. The fisherman, who has charge of them, 
stands upon a raft, about two and a half feet wide and 





hat a zool 


| fifteen or twenty feet long, made out of five large bam- 


; is placed on it to con 
not invented and practiced success- | 


boos, of sitnilar size and shape, firmly fastened tovether. 

It is very light, and is propelled by a paddle. A basket 

the fish, when caught, Each 

rait has three or four cormorants connected with it. 

When not fishing, they crouch down stupidly on the 
t. 


in this way: The victim is quietly | raf 


“ The fisherman, when he wishes to make a cormorant 
fish, pushes or throws it off the raft into the water. If 


| itis not disposed at once to dive and seek for a fish, he 


denly one falls, rolling, in his fall, against | 


gle 
passing every min- | between it and the cormcsant. The fisherman, be a 


beats the water with his paddle, or sometimes strikes 
the bird, so that it is glad to dive and get out of his 
reach. When it has caught a fish, it rises to the surface, 
holding it in its mouth, and, apparently, striving to 
swallow it. A string tied loosely around its neck, ora 
metollic ring, «ffectually prevents swailowirg, except, 
perhaps, in the case of a very small fish. 

“It usually swims directly for the raft, and the fisher- 
man, on seeing the prize, paddl.s toward it with all 
speed, lest it should escape irom the bird. Svumetimes 
the fish is a large one, and there is evid: utly a stru 


near enough, dexterously 8 a net-like bag, fastened 
to the endof a pole, over the two, and draws them both 
on the He then forces the fish from the grasp of 
the bird, and, as if to reward the latter for its success, 
gives it a mouthful of food, which it is enabled to. 
swallow on his raising the from the lower part of 
its neck. The bird, if appare:tly tired out, is allowed to 
rest awhile on the and then is _— off a 

into the water, and made to dive and hunt for rt 


before. 

‘* Sometimes the cormorant, from im uaaie 
swims away from the raft with the it has caugh 
In such 2 case the fisherman speedily overtakes the 
truant. etimes, it is reported, two or three cor- 
moran’ t in securing a large and powerful fish. 
Oftentimes two quarrel together for the fish one has 
taken, or one pursues the other for the firh in its mouth. 
At such times the interest of the on the 
bridge increases to noisy shuuting.” 








EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic.—The commercial travelers of Chica) 
have organized themselves into a society under the 
name of “The Commercial Travelers’ Association for 
Mutual Protection.”” The following are among the ob- 
ects stated at the preliminary meeting: To compel 
otel-keepers to give them clean beds, clean towels, and 
gpod substaniial “food, and also sample rooms for the 

splay of their goods; and in turn that they pledge 
themselves, as a body, to support and patronize such 
landlords alone. 7 


—— The water drinkers of Chicago are d by 
the invasion of myriads of little fishes in the water- 
pipes. Tons of them are collected about the inlet, and 
cannot be driven away, At times they are drawn by 
the pumps in such masses against the screens that the 
supply ot water is stopped, when it becomes necessary 
a= ry screens, and the minnows rugh in by the 


— An intelligent white lad, who had been stolen by 
Indians so long ago that he cannot remember the time, 
recently escaped from them, and reached. Mound BSta- 
tion, Colorado Territory, after riding a pony to death 
and three days’ travel on foot, with any food. 
He could speak little English, but is fast learning. 


-—— A Southern exchange says that if, owing to causes 
beyond control, short supplies of cotton may be the 
order of events for the next year, or two, after that 
period, and with white labor made honorable, the world 
will never know what it is‘to experience a scanty supply 
again. 

—— It is stated at the Treasury that at our present 
ratio of income the national debt may be easily reduced 
$100,000,000 the present year, after providing for all 
current and contingent liabilities. 

—— The Washington Star says that on Wednesday 
the President received several letters from insane per- 
sons; one of whom, living in New York, writes to him, 
every week, on political topics, filling four pages of 
foolecap, and signing himself ‘‘ Emperor of the World.” 
Another man at Fall Riv. r, Massachusetts, writes every 
day concerning his imaginary possessions, amounting 
to many millions, and importunes the President not to 
allow certain persons to sbare in the distribution of the 
prope’ A woman writes that stie has had a spirituai 
visitation by her son, who died in Salisbury prison, 
and asks the President to send her some money. 


—In the United States Court at AJbany, one day 
last week, Sarah Brown, indicted for opening and divulg- 
ing the contents of a letter directed to Betsey Ray- 
mond, in Syracuse, plead guilty, was fined $1, and 
sentenced to three months in the Penitentiary. 


— The Sage Ammunition Works at Middletown, 
Conn., in which percussion cups were filled with the 
fwlminate of mercury, was destroyed by an explosion of 
this dangerous compound, aud a fire which resulted 
from i explosion. The shock shook the houses 
around. 


—— When the petition signed by Gov. Baker and the 
State officers of Indiana, and 10,000 citizens of that 
State, against the pardon of Jeff Davis, was presented 
to the President, a few days ago, by Speaker Colfax, Mr. 
Johnson took the petition, smiled, and said: “I'll lay 
it beside this bundle,”’ pointing to an iminense pile of 
——— “which is just as large a petition for his 
pardon.” 


—— A Southern traveler says in a letter: ‘I was 
gratified to meet with gentlemen from the North in- 
vesting large amounts of money in cotton plantations 
in all directions, within a radius of 50 miles of Jackson, 
the capital of Mississippi. Many of the finest plan- 
tations have recently passed into Northern hands.” 


— The late convention of colored people at Augusta, 
Ga., passed resolutions opposing universal suffrage, but 
a voting of colored men who can read and 
write; ountenancing crime and laziness —= 
freedmen, and opposing the confiscation of Southern 
property. 

—— A firm in New Orleans received, lately, an order 
for 1,000 plows from a —— county in Texas. 
— is said to be “lookirg up” in the Lone Star 

tate. 


—— There are some unpardoned, unrecopstructed 
rebels in the South yet, as may be inferred from the 
following reply of Mr. T. Yancy, of Desoto county, 
Mies., to Gen. Fisk, respecting a colored girl that had 
been sold away from her parents: ‘‘ As for recognizing 
the right of freedmen to their children, I can say that 
not one Southern man nor woman in the whole South 


iecognizes the p as a freedman, but 2s stolen pro- 
perty forced by the bayonet of the damnable United 
States Government.” 


—— The Charleston Courier says that $120,000 have 
been subscribed in that city for the purpose of securing 
white labo:ers for South Carolina, 


—— The Legislature of Maryland has appropriated 
$8,000, making in all $15,000, to complete the work of 
enclosing, ing and ornamenting the Antietam Ceme- 
tery, which will be ready early in the s; ring to reorive 
the bodies of the heroes who fell in that memorable 
battle. Their remains, to the number 8,000, are now 
buried in the mountains, roadsides and fields in that 
region. 

—— The officers attached to the Mississippi squadron 
during the war have organized a “ Mississippi Squad- 
ron Association”’ at Cincinnati. Two-thirds of the re- 
ceipts are to be set apart tor the benefit of sailors’ 
widows and orphans. Admiral Porter is honorary 
president. - 


— It is currently stated among military men high in 
rank that Lieut.-Gen. Grant will visit Europe during 
the ae season, and will remain there several 
mon 


—— The commerce of the Mississippi river employs 
910 steamers, with a capacity of 272,144 tuns, valued at 
$24,556,600. St. Louis has 210 steamers, with a capacity 
of 110,769 tuns, valued at $8,830,000. The next prin- 
cipal are Cincinnati, 150 steamers; New Orleans, 
81; Pittsburg, 78 steamers and 81 tugs; Louisville, 68; 

his, 60; Wheeling, 44; St. Paul, 39. 


— The Secretary of the Interior, in response to a 
resolution of the House of Representatives, communi- 
cates a list of the cities of the United States with the 
statistics of their manufactures, including those having 
10,000 inhabitants and upward. It includes 102 cities, 
beginning with New York and ending with Newport, 
Ky. The total capital employed is $417,129,234; hands 
employed, males, 410,920; females, 147,000; value of 
| products, $874,934,827. New York stands first in the 
| fist Capital, $61,212,757; males employed, 65,483; fe- 
| males, 24,721; value of products, $159,107,369. Phila- 

delphia employs a capital of $73,318,855; male opera- 
| tives, 68,360; females, 60,633; value of product@ $135,- 

979,777. Cincinnati is third in order: Products, $4é6,- 
| 000,000; capital, $17,000,000 in round numbers. Boston: 
| Products, $36,0°0,000; capital, $13,000,000. The other 
princi citics produce as follows: Brooklyn, $34,000,- 

000; Newark, $22,000,000; St. Louis, $21,000,000; Balti- 
more, $71,000,000; fan Francisco, $19,006,000; Lowell, 








© , 





$18,000,000; Providence, $15,000,000; Louisville, $12,- | 


000,000; Richmond, $12,000,0U0; Pittsburg, $11,000,000; 
New Bedford, $11,000,000; Chicago, $11,000,000; New 





Orleans, $10,000,000; Manchester, $10,000,000; Troy, 
$10,000,000; Rochester, $10,000,000. 


Poreign.—cen. Prim, Count de Reus, author of 
the new pronunciamento in Spain, was born in 1811. He 
was for a long time considered as one of the chiefs of 
the Christinos. The war in the East, in which he took 
an active part on the Datiube, and the preliminaries of 
Soledad—when a convention was drawn up between 
France, Spain, and England, and Juarez, which put an 
end to the first phase of the Mexican expedition, have 
made him more especially. known in Europe and Amer- 
ica, the ‘last two years has passed for the 
director of that fraction of the Progressist party which 
goes by the name of Ibetian, and which meditates the 
unity of the whole Peninsula under the house of Bra- 
ganza. 

— The death of Frederica Bremer is announced. 
She was born at Aura, near Abo, in Finland, about the 
year 1802. Her father wasa merchant at that place, but 
on Finland ceded, three years later, to Russia, he 

ved with his family to Sweden, and usually spent 
the Wigger in the capital. Great care was taken with 
’s education, and wien she was old enough, 
e a teacher in private families. How long 
her time and talents were engaged in laborious 
métier, we know not; but in the year 1842, the English 
7 world was agreeably surprised by the publica- 
tion of ‘‘The Neighbors,” a picture of domestic life in 
Swed-n, which strongly recommended itselt by its 
quaintness and originality. noossegs® by the favor- 
able reception accorded to this novel, . Mary Howitt, 
its translator, introduced to the English reading public 
“The Home,” “The | iary,” “The H, Family,” ‘The 
President’s Daughter,”’ and several other 3s, which 
were unusually well received. Miss Bremet’s reputa- 
tion had by this time become European, most of her 
works having been translated into German, French and 
Italian, as well as English. Latterly, Miss Bremer trav- 
eled a good deal, and visited Germany, France, Eng- 
land, America, Italy and the East. Her transatlantic 
yo a she gave to the worid under the title of 
“Homes of the New World,” which was published in 
1853. In 1856 she wrote ‘‘ Hortha,” a romance; and in 
1860, “‘T'wo Years in Switzerland and Italy.” From 
Italy she went, in 1861, to the Holy Land, returning 
thence by way of Greece. 


—— A petrified tree was recently found in the Golden 
Horn claim, near Geelong, in Australia, at a depth of 
258 feet. Pieces of the tree, examined by the micro- 
scope, glisten like diamonds. Im the same , ata 
depth of 200 feet, several frogs, imbedded in bluestone, 
have been disinterred, of a green and yellow color, 
without any signs of mouth or respiratory organs. 


— A Paris butcher has obtained authority to open &% 
shop for the sale of horse-flesh, on condition that he 
will construct a special slaughter-house for the horses, 
to be placed under the superintendence of an in 
tor. e opening ot the shop is to be celebrated by a 
banquet, at which horse-meat will form the principal 


—— A few weeks ago a Mr. Leonard Dufour, residing 
in London, gave a party on the occasion of the marriage 
of his daughter, and about 9 o’clock Mrs. Dufour was 
waltzing with the bridegroom, when she was observed 
to laugh in a hysterical manner and make for an ante- 
room, the en'rance to which she had just gained when 
she fell lifeless into the arms of her daughter. Her 
death is attributed to disease of the heart. 


— Aman and woman named Brandon have lately 
been charged before the Tribunal of Correctional Police 
in Paris with annoying & neighbor named Fauconnet, 
by having trained a parrot to repeat the words: ‘‘ Fau- 
connet is a thief, a miser, a pig,” &c. They were fined 
16 francs each, and pon Dod to pay between them 50 
francs damages. 


— A singular accident befell an man of 80 
years, near Glasgow, Scotland, lately. en within 200 
yards of his house he fell, and in the fall he ha’ broken 
the pair of spectacles he had on, the glass of which in- 
flicted a deep wound in the left: eye, and caused death 
by hemorrhage. 


— A correspondent writes from Havana that s 
royal decree has been received from Spain, disapproving 
of the formation of an anti-slavery society in Cuba, and 
reprimanding the Captain-General for having counte- 
vanced it, and ordering that it cease to exist, as well as 
all documents in relation to it, including, of course, the 
long list of pledged names already obtained, some of 
which were of very influential persons. The correspond- 
+nt adds that there are very many abolitionists on the 
— but no orportunity is offered to make themselves 

nown. 


—— The population of Belgium was, at the last census, 
—} aad returned at 4,890,000, and is now beyond 5,000,- 


— Dr. Paillon, of St. Foy, France, announces a new 
method of curing a cold in the head. It consists in in- 
h through the nose the emanations of ammonia, 
contained in a smelling-bottle. If the sense of smell is 
completely obliteruted, the bottle should be kept under 
the nose until the pungency of the volatile alkali is felt. 
The bottle is then removed, but only to be reapplied 
after a minute; the second application, however, should 
not be long, that the patient may bear it. is easy 
operation being repeated seven or eight times in the 
course of five minutes, but always very rapidly, except 
the first time, the nostrils become free, the sense of 
smell is restured, and the secretion of the irritating 
mucus is stopped. 








Tue Ricutr Man in THe Ricut Pracr.—The 
Brooklyn Daily Times has long been known as one of 
the most enterprising of our ente: prising newspapers. 
This great success has, in the largest measure, been due 
to Mr. Daniel Donovan, who has, for the last ten years, 
been the business manager of that journal. This fact has 
been practically recognized by the proprietor, Mr. Geo. 
C. Bennett, and by the public, and Mr. Donovan been 
taken mto partnership, a fact that will warrant renewed 
energy and excellence in the really first-class journal 
he conducts, 


Suppen riches turn most Peovle’s heads. 
Those people who groan because they are poor, will 
make others groan when they are mch. Shoddy and 
petroleum bave much to answer for. You can tell the 
newly rich man by his reading the newspaper upeide 
down, and his wife by the $1,000 shawl spotted with 
grease, and No. 5 boots outside of No. 7 feet. It is no 
crime for a family to be rich, but riches could not make 
a family genteel. Suddenly rich people are like mulat- 
toes; they find themselves above what they started 
from and below what they started for. ° 


A Puixasant Parton Pastime.—A favorite 
play with Dr. Whately was penciling a little tale on 
paper, and then making bis right-hand neighbor read 
and repeat it in a whisper to“the n+xt man, and so on 
till every man round the room had done the same. But 
the last man was always required to write what he had 
heard, and the matter was then compared with the 
original, retained by his grace. In many ‘nstances the 
matter was hardly recognizable, and Dr. Whately would 
draw an obvious moral. But the cream of tbe fun la 
in his efforts to ascertain where the alterations took 
place. His analytical powers of detection prov d, as 
usual, accurate, and the interpolators were playfully 
pilloried. The play is called “ Russian Scandal.” 


Lucy Stonz says: ‘The cradle is a woman's 
ballot-box.”” Then we’ve known some unlawful voting, 
where two ballots were deposited at a time. 


Tue following startling threat was made use 
of the other day by au excited pugilist: “ I'll twist you 
round your own neck, and ram you down your own 
throat, until there is nothing left of you but the extremo 
ends of your shirt-collar sticking out of your eyes!”’ 


Tanz of Interest—The dinner-table. 





jm 


Wuar is it we all frequently say we will do, 
and uo one has ever yet done? Stop a minute. 


Wuy is Fenianism hot? Because it is ’98 
tLe shade, 
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THE PNEUMATIC DISPATCH TUBE. 


THe system of conveyance by atmospheric 
propulsion through a tube, which was lately exhibited 
in the grounds of the Crystal Palace, England, and had 
previously been tried on the short experimental line at 
Battersea, as well as in the neighborhood of the Euston 
square station, in Seymour street and Eversholt street, 
Camden Town, has now obtained an important practical 
extension by the opening of the line from Euston 
square to Holborn—a distance of one mile and three 
quarters—whence it will be continued another mile 
eastward to the general Post-Office, St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand. The premises, No. 245, Holborn, which are 
the present terminus of the linc, are well worthy of a 
visit of inspection. 

Entering from the level of the street, the visitor passes 
along a corridor through a doorway, an’ emerges upon 
a gallery of considerable size, from which he looks 
down on a brick floor, supporting lines of rails, much 
as he might do from a railway platform down on, to the 
line, but from a greater elevation. Underneath the 
corridor by which he has just entered he sees some me- 
chanical appliances, suggestive partly of an engine- 
room and partly of a pointsman’s gallery outside a 
railway station; and below the level, again, on which 
the white-jacketed enginter in charge is standing, and 
supporting the platform on which both he and these 
meehanical appliances rest, are a couple of openings, 
looking hke black, polished modern chimneypieccs, 
with the grates withdrawn. These are the mouths of 
the pneumatic tubes, of which one communicates with 
the North-Western Railway; the other, idle at present, 
will soon be drawing in and delivering mail-bags from 
and to the postal headquarters in London. The mouth 
of each tube is shut, when the tube is exhausted by air, 
by iron folding-doors, which mcet, not evenly, but at 
an angle projecting outwards so as to resist the at- 
mospheric pressure from without. These doors are 
made to fly open on the approach of the train, the bolt 
which closes them being withdrawn by the action of a 
spring lever, which underlies the rails, and gives way 
ben@ath the weight of the train. The carriages are 
shaped like a capital D turned over on its straight side 
and mounted upon wheels. Each end of the carriage 
has a raised hood, or flange, shaped so as to correspond 
with the interior of the tube, the dimensions of which 
are four feet in height by four feet six inches in width. 
Their ordinary freight is expected to be in the first in- 
stance letter-bags, then probably railway parcels, certain 
descriptions of market produce, and ultimately, it may 
be, general merchandise. 

On the opening day the Duke of Buckingham, Chair. 
man of the Pneumatic Dispatch Cumpany, had invited 
a number of scientific gentlemen to inspect the appa- 
ratus. After the train had made some successful pas- 
sages to and fro, several of the party expressed a strong 
desire to pass throvgh the tube themselves. They were 
warned that the line was “ not constructed with a view 
to passenger traffic,’’ and that they might find the way 
“a little rough.”” The spirit of adventure. however, 
prompted them to take this strange journey, and each 
of the wagons had soon as many occupants as it could 
comfortably accommodate in the recumbent posture 
enforced by circumstances. Tarpaulin coverings were 
obtained tor one or two of the carriages, but the greater 
number of the excursionists had to fit themsclves in as 
best they could among the bags of shingle, which made 
up the temporary loading, taking care to keep their 
heads well below the edge of the carriages, 











OPENING OF THE PNEUMATIC RAILWAY AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


“The sensation at starting, and still more so upon 
arriving’’—-say some of the passengers—‘‘was not 
agreeable. For about 1 quarter of a minu'e in each 
case there was a pressure upon the cars suggestive of 
diving-bell experience, a suction Jike that with which 





one is drawn under a wave, and a cold draft of wind 
upon the eyes, having almost the effect of falling water; 
but, once fairly within the tube, these sensations were 
got rid of, or left behind, and the motion had little more 
peritive discomfort about it than would be attendant on 


CHARLES C. .YEATON. 





riding on a ‘lorry’ over the worst ballasted line in 
England.”’ 

The air within the tube was by no means foul or dis- 
agreeable; here and there a strong flavor of rust was 
encountered, but this was explained by the fact that, as 
the tube had to be laid in lengths, through various soils, 
and encountered in the process a large share of unfavor- 
able weather, the corrosion on the surface of the iron 
could not be expected wholly to disappear until cleared 
away by the friction of constantly passing and repassing 
trains. 

On the arrival of the excursionists at the upper or 
Euston square extremity of the line, they quitted their 
places for a few moments to inspect the smaller tube, 
which communicates with the Eversholt street district 
Post-Office, and then returned by the way they had 
come to Holborn. 

No doubt remained on the mind of any person who wit- 
nessed the opening trip as to the facilities which the sys- 
tem, if a sufficient number of stations can be incorpora- 
ated with it, is calculated to afford, not only to the postal 
service, but to the requirements of the general pub- 
lic. The scbeme ot the company, who, it seems, possess 
under their Act powers to lay down pneumatic tubes at 
any points within the jurisdiction of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, is to construct similar lines to that 
now opened between the 10 district Post-Offices and the 
General Post-Office, and between the different railway 
termini and goods depots in London, connecting with 
these lines the six principal London markets and other 
important points. ; 

For these purposes it is calculated that some 35 miles 
of tubing and a capital of £1,250,000 will be required, 
the cost per mile roughly estimated being from £30,000 
to £35,000. The expenditure of the company hitherto 
has been probably £150,000, which would be largely ip 
excess of this supposed average; but the sum mentioned 
includes the cost of preliminary experiments, and also 
of seeking for two Acts of Parliament. The company 
expect that great profits will eventually accrue to them 
from the carriage of goods. 


ENCLISH PRIZE ANIMALS. 

We give, this week, a quartet of illustra 
tions, showing animals that are now drawing prizes in 
England for superiority in their line. 

The first is a heifer, which has carried off the highest 
prize from the Smithfield Glub Show. She was bred by 
Earl Radpor, and is called Octavia. Her portrait speaks 
for itself. 

The next is a Scotch brindle, bred by the Duke of 
Sutherland, five years and eight months old. It is de 
scended from @ race of Highland cattle which have bee® 
in that family two hundred years, and shows remark- 
ably what scientific breeding will do for a naturally a2 
promising race. 

The third are wether sheep (Oxfordshire Downs), be- 
longing to the Duke of Marlborough. They are twenty: 
one months old, and have, so far, surpassed everything 
in the sheep line ever shown in England. 

The fourth are pigs, seventeen months oid, 
Earl Radnor. They were raised upon whey, be 
roots, and carried off the highest of English prizes this 


bred by 


ans, and 


pear. ° 
: These animals simply show what can be done by cul 
tivation properly encouraged. From the most uni as 
isi.g natural stock, are, in afew generations, brough’ 
animals that surpass all the world in the physical beauty 
of their species. 
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SPEARING SALMON ON THE SHAN- 
NON RIVER, IRELAND. 
Tne salmon is undoubtedly the king of fish, 


not on account of size, but from ‘its wonderful beauty, 
its game qualities, affording the highest sport to the 





angler, the interesting nature of its history, and the 
delicious flavor and nutritive quality of its flesh. 

There was a time when this noble fish was an inhabit- 
ant of most of the English rivers, as it was once of most 
of our own; but before the march of civilization it has 
disappeared, unable to bear the noise of water travel 


over its aristocratic head, and the poisoning of the | 











| during the process of spearing by torchlight. 





ENGLISH PRIZD HEIFER, AGED 3 YEARS AND 3 MONTHS, 


waters by the near dwelling of man. In some of our 
rivers it still lingers, and the markets of the principal 
Atlantic cities are supplied at certain seasons with 
the delicious fish for those who are willing to pay a 
dollar a pound to pledse their palates. 

The means adopted in the capture of the salmon are 


SPEARING SALMON ON THE SHANNON RIVER, 


as various as the localities of the fish. Traps, nets, 
and wires, hooks and lines, shooting and spearing. Our 
Illustration is from a sketch by Joseph Becker, our Artist, 
sent to Ireland at the time of the last attempt to lay the 
Atlantic cable, and is taken upon the river Shannon, 
The way 
of doing this is simply by one person bearing a torch, 


SCOICH HORNED OX, AGED 5 YEARS AND 8 MONTHS, 





—— 
SS 


ENGLISH PRIZE SHEEP ‘‘ OXFORD DOWNS,” AGED 21 MONTHS. ‘ 


which is made from a certain resinous wood, dug from 
the peat bogs. The spearmen follow the torch with a 
three-pronged spear. The principle is, that all fish are 
attracted by light, and the salmon, as they come toward 
the torch, are seen by the spearmen, who strike, and, 
as a matter ot course, if they are skillful, capture; the 


IRELAND.—FBROM A SKEETOH BY JOSEPH BECKER, 


captured fish being the property of the owner of the 
estate. 








Tue Lavor or Writinc.—A rapid penman 
can write thirty wordsina minute. Todo this, he must 
draw his quill through the space of one rod—sixteen 


ENGLISH PRIZE PIGS, AGED 17 


and one-half feet. In forty minutes his pen travels a 
furlong; and in five and one-third hours a mile. We 
make, on an average, sixteen curves or turns of the pen 
in writing one word. Writing thirty words in a minute, 
wo must make 488 to each minute; in an hour, 28,800; in 
a day of only five hours, 144,000; in a year, of 300 days 





43,200,000. The man who made 1,000,000 strokes with 
a pen in a month was not atallremarkable. Many men 
make 4,000,000. Here we have, in the aggregate, a mark 
300 miles loug, to be traced on paper by each writer in 
ayear. In making each letter of the ordinary alphabet, 
we must make from three to seven stzokes of the pen— 
on an average, three and a half to four. 


MONTHS, 
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SCARCHING AFTER THE INFINITE. 
BY J. B. SWETT. 


Bor an eye to view the beauty 
Of the other world, sublime, 
And a voice to cry its wonders 
Down the echoing aisles of time. 


But a hand to strike the harp-strings 
Of the hearts of mortal men— 

But a beacon light to guide us 
Where no other souls have been, 


Ah! who can tell these wonders, 
Ere the chain of life shall sever? 
Or who can tell the meaning 
Of that little word, forever ? 


We are weak, and we are lowly, 
Knowing naught beyond us here, 

Yet we long to walk the mystic 
Pathways of the mystic sphere, 


But we cannot, and we will not, 
Till the chain of life shall sever, 

And we learn the mighty meaning 
Of that mighty ward, forever ! 


THE LADY IN THE BLACK VEIL. 


BY J. WARREN NEWCOMBE, JR. 








Mr. Samvet Snort, of the jobbing house of 
Short & Savage, whose unfortunate adventure in 
pursuit of Miss Penguin has been related in a 
previous number of this periodical, was in the 
habit of riding down town in a Broadway stage, 
at about nine o'clock every morning of six days in 
the weck, on his way to his place of business, Now 
many gentlemen ride down town in the morning to 
places of business. In fact it is the habit of 
most of our merchants, bankers, brokers, ete., 
who do not reside in Brooklyn or at remoter dis- 
tances from the city. But all do not ride alike, 
there being, doubtless, as many ways of going to 
one’s work as there are gentlemen to go. All, no 
doubt, have the business before them uppermost 
in their thoughts, but each carries with him, also, 
unquestionably, a train of side-thought entirely 
unconnected with the duties and labors of the 
day. 

Some think of the opera, some of their families, 
some of the coming summer vacation, some of 
the last year’s trip to Newport or Saratoga, some 
of this thing, some of that. It was Mr. Short’s 
habit, as any who knew him would have conjec- 
tured, to think of woman, lovely woman, and to 
be constantly on the look-out for her. Rosy and 
comfortable little bachelor that he was, the fickle 
goddess still led him onward, and, though he had 
never yet succeeded in securing a partner to 
divide his sorrows and double his joys ; though the 
pursuit had seen him grow pursy and gray; 
though the crow’s-feet began to gather about his 
eyes, and the top of his head was becoming 
smooth and shining as 4 billiard ball; still, with 
heroic resolution. and admirable patience, he 
followed the phantom, marriage, firmly believing 
that in the end he should conquer, and no longer 
pine in solitude, with only his flute for solace. 

So much a habit had this pursuit become, that 
he unconsciously accustomed himself to be ever 
on the watch for new and pretty faces, and I 
doubt if so constant a woman observer ever rode 
down Broadway. Innocently so, however. None 
of your insolent, shameless starers was Mr, 
Short. No thought of impropriety ever crossed 
his mind as he continued day after day to 
scrutinize strange female faces on the side-walk 
or in the stage. He never caused the least tinge 
of confusion to rise to the cheek of beauty. 
Harmless and honorable little gentleman, he 
iooked at ladies (“‘ a cat may look at a king,” you 
know) with such an honest and humble admira- 
tion that those who noticed the gaze pardoned it 
on the spot. 

For several consecutive mornings, in one plea- 
s»nt month of May, Mr. Short had particularly 
soticed an apparently young and gracefully 
‘ormed female, who made a practice of entering 
the stage soon after he had taken his seat, And 
leaving it at Canal street. I say apparently 
young, because the stranger wore a black veil, 
which she never raised, It was not a heavy veil, 
however, and through its meshes he caught 
glimpses of a pair of bright eyes, and of @ com- 
plexion which would have upset the poor man 
completely, but that he knew how those black 
threads intensify the red and white of a fair 
lady’s face. 

For the rest, the unknown was neatly but 
rather plainly dressed in black, with dainty white 
cuffs and collar, and the prettiest, cunningest 
little hand that ever was kissed. None but a lady, 
he was sure, could possess sucli a han1 or such a 
voice. For, one morning, she requested him in 
most mellifluous accents to hand the driver her 
fare, and as he hastened to comply, he thought to 
himself that such sweet tones were never heard 
before. How he longed to make her acquaint- 
ance, and could hit—modest little gentleman that 
lie was—upon no means to accomplish that ond, 
pen cannot tell. 

He wondered what could be her position? Her 
occupation? Was there no strange and thrilling 
mystery connected with her life? But wondering 
brought him no nearer to the discovery. 

At length, one charming, fatal day, in stepping 
out of the stage she dropped her handkerchief, 
and, apparently unconscious of her loss, turned 
her steps down Canal street, An inspiration 
scized Mr. Short, and rising hastily, he followed 
the object of his admiration, handkerchief in 
hand, As he trotted after her he could not avoid 
noticing the initials “‘L. M.” in one corner. 

“ Madam,” said he, overtaking her, “ allow me 
to restore your handkerchief.” 

The lady stopped, turned towards him, held 
out one little hand for the article, and with the 


other raised her veil. Mr. Short felt himself, as 
he afterwards expressed it, positively stunned by 
the more than human loveliness that beamed 
upon him. Eyes, mouth, complexion, straying 
waves of auburn hair—never in his life had he 
seen anything comparable to the superb and 
glowing beauty before him. 

Perhaps he had allowed himself to become so 
wrought up by his previous thonghts and sur- 
mises regarding the mysterious stranger, that 
his excited fancy had very much to do with the 
exalted portrait his mind formed of the woman 
before him. At all events, whether correctly or 
not, he certainly deemed her the very perfection 
and paragon of her sex. 

“IT am much obliged to you, sir,” she said. 

There was, as he afterward related, a tone of 
exquisite pathos and heart-touching sorrow in her 
words that moved him more than he could tell. 

**I am much obliged to you, sir,” she said; and 
then she paused, as in expectation of some fur- 
ther remark from him. 

But poor Mr. Short was stricken-stupid. His 
admiration actually drove every particle of sense 
he possessed clean out of him. He had been 
troubled this way before in the presence of ladies, 
but never yet so thorouvhly and completely. 

“Ah! Yes! Precisely so!” said the cowardly 
gentleman, and then he trembled, turned and 
fled. ° 

The lady smiled sadly, dropped her veil, and 
passed on her way. 

When she entered the stage on the following 
day, her veil fluttered a little to one side, and, a 
sweet smile wreathing her rosy lips, she bowed to 
her victim. Uselessly, however. Mr. Short had 
seen her coming, and, saying bitterly to himself: 
** What an ass I made of myself yesterday!” had 
avoided looking in her direction for very shame. 

But when lovely woman sets her cap at a man, 
she is not very apt to let it become unset by trifles. 
Certainly this woman was not, 

The next morning she failed to appear in the 
stage as uéual, and Mr. Short, who would have 
trembled at her presence, was much worried that 
he did not see her.. He wondered if he had not, 
in some manner, behaved rudely to her, and so 
driven her to another conveyance, or, possibly, to 
walking all the way down town, in order to avoid 
him. This was an unbearable thought ; possibly 
the pretty creature had calculated upon some- 
thing of the sort when she kept herself out of his 
sight. 

' For the two days following he was in a very un- 
even and unbusiness-like frame of mind. 

Now it was one of Mr. Short’s eccentricities to 
glance, after reading the news, over the columns 
in the Herald headed, ‘* Wanted,” ‘‘ Matrimonial,” 
and “Personal.” With the most innocent and 
unsophisticated intentions in the world, he con- 
stantly looked at the various notices under these 
heads, hoping some day to find a being wanting a 
mate whom he could cherish. This Friday morn- 
ing (unlucky day!) he glanced rapidly through 
the “‘ Situations Wanted—Females,” and, finding 
nothing of interest there, turned to the “ Per- 
sonal” notices, The hot blood rushed to his very 
fingers’ ends when he read as follows: 


“If the gentleman who restored a handkerchief 
to the lady in the black veil, at the corner of 
Broadway and Canal street, last Tuesday, will 
address ‘i. M.,’ Station D, Bible House, be will 
form the acquaintance of a sincere friend.” 


Mr. Short glanced hurriedly about the room. 
It seemed to him that Mr. Savage, seeing that 
paragraph, would know that he was the “ gentle. 
man,” and would be “down on him.” Savage 
always sneered so at his love affairs, and this case 
was such an extraordinary one, But Mr. Savage 


_was in the store, engaged with a customer at the 


moment, and, for the time at least, he was safe. 
Presently, when his partner came in, and said, 
as he did every morning (they were methodical at 
Short & Savage's): “Got through with the Herald, 
Short?” He replied: “I don’t see the Herald 
here, anywhere; here’s a Times I bought as I 
came down.” And Mr, Savage perused the Times, 
instead. 

In the solitude of his chamber that evening, 
Mr. Short concocted, with much labor, a reply to 
the notice inthe Herald, and an acquaintance with 
the fair unknown of course resulted. At first they 
met at sweet eventide, in some shaded park, or at 
some previously agreed-upon street corner. Then, 
when the natural shyness of both parties had worn 
off a little, the gentle lady poured, in detached 
and broken fragments, her sorrowful story into 
the agonized ears of the too susceptible lover. 
This was the tale she told : 

Born in affluent circumstances, the petted child 
of an opulent gentleman, in one of the Middle 
States, reared in the lap of luxury, and accustomed 
to all the ameliorating circumstances surrounding 
the aristocratic heirs to wealth and fashion (I am 
writing this paragraph, oh, gentle reader, in the 
milk and watery style of some modern novelists 
and small biographers), she had never known 8 
care till she reached that blissful period of feminine 
existence, ‘‘swect sixteen.” Hitherto no cloud 
had obscured the sunlight of her prosperity, no 
storm lowered upon the horizon of her life, But 
now appeared upon the scene the demon in human 


and render the very name of happiness a hideous 
mockery. 

He was clad in unexceptionable broadcloth, with 
a white vest and kids for the opera and other state 
occasions. He wore a lovely black mustache; 
his hair was black, too, as were his speaking eyes. 
His voice was a fine baritone, sinking occasionally 
into deeper bass, when one was reminded of 
thunder among the Alps. His conversation was 
sparkling and epigrammatic, his manners perfec- 


Tennyson, the Brownings, Sydney Dobell, and 
Martin Farqunar Tupper. Also, he was reported 
wealthy, and, to make a long story short, he wooed 
and won the lovely and accomplished Louisa Mor- 
, daunt, for so was our heroine named, 





‘in love with him. 


form, who was fated to blast this beautiful picture, 


tion. He talked much poetry, quoting freely from | 


We will pass over three short years. The hus- 
band (Algernon St. Clair—pronounced Sinclair—. 
was his aristocratic name) proved a scoundrel of 
the deepest dye. His conduct drove her venerable 
and highly respected papa into an early grave. 
Then he squandered her money and her mother’s. 
He robbed tem, he beat them, he used im- 
polite lnnguage in their presence ; but through it 
all she clung to him with a wife’s devotion. Finally, 
he was brought home, from « fatal affray, on a 
frienUiy shutter, his weeping widow attended the 
coroner’s inquest, and there was an end of him. 

Then she and her mother removed to the great 
city of New York, where she earned precarious 
support for them both by the use of the needle, 
for she had saved a Grover & Baker (or some 
other patent) sewing machine from theewreck of 
her once princely fortune. Her mother -had, in- 
deed, one little piece of property left ; a small cot- 
tage on the banks of the glorious Hudson, that 
rented for only fifty dollars a year, and was orna- 
mented with: a fifteen-hundred dollar mortgage. 
Such is life! 

To this harrowing recital, poor, enamored Mr. 
Short listened with a swelling heart. He would 
have liked to choke the scoundrel who had so 
abused Miss Mordaunt, or to ram his blue cotton 
umbrella down the dastard’s throat. These feats 
being impossible, he began to make love to the 
widow with all his soul and might. 

It was not long before he became a pretty con- 

stant evening visitor at the humble lodgings of 
the fair victim of man’s perfidy. It was all per- 
fectly proper, too, for the victim’s mother—a 
pleasant old lady, rather snuffy, but beautifully 
and thoroughly devoted to her daughter—was 
always present at their intervie ws, 
.. 80on—the pair were so willing, and everything 
80 favorable—they were ‘“‘engaged,” and Mr. 
Short was in the seventh heaven of happiness. It 
never occurred to him to wonder what there could 
be in his short, pursy, and somewhat passé little 
person, to cause a young and lovely woman to fal) 
He never imagined that hia fat 
pocket-book, or the big diamond pin she so often 
admired, had anything to do with it. 

Now the gallant gentleman began to shower 
presents upon the lady of his choice and her 
mother. Shawls, chains, brooches, rings, costly 
trifles of all sorts, fairly rained on both sides, Ah! 
then there was happiness! It was such a joy to 
the honest soul to witness their pleasure when he 
produced some new toy or garment of great price, 
and laid it before them! 

This might have gone on till he had ruined him- 
self or married the girl ; but there are many people 
in the world, like the old woman in the story, who, 
if they have a goose that lays golden eggs, can 
never rest easy till they have killed it. 

One evening Mr. Short was shocked to find both 
mother and daughter in tears. In vain he for 
some time urged upon his adored Louisa to open 
her heart to him and tell him all her woes, At 
length, with a burst of intolerable anguish, the 
lovely creature threw herself into his arms, ex- 
claiming : 

“The cottage! My mother’s beautiful cottage! 
It is gone from ~#s for ever!” 

“How gone? And whither?” cried the as- 
tonished Short. 

“The fifteen-hundred dollar mortgage,” she 
replied, ‘‘is about to be foreclosed! Unless we 
can have the money by the day after to-morrow, 
we must loose it! All my ready cash consists in 
seven dollars and thirty-five cents. But,” she 
added, tenderly, ‘I still have thee, my Samuel!” 

** Yes, my Louisa, and thou shalt also have the 
cottage,” said Samuel. 

It was with a proud step that Mr. Short the 
next evening mounted the three rickety flights of 
stairs that led to the rooms of his adored one. In 
his pocket were “greenbacks” to the specified 
amount, and in his heart was joy supreme. 

Perhaps he was pleasantly surprised when he 
found his Louisa alone ; at all events, he did not 
inquire very anxiously after the old lady. 

‘** Have you brought the money?” cried his idol, 
with tearful eyes, after the kies of greeting. 

“Dearest, I have,” said Mr. Short, seating 
himself by the table. 

* Then it’s all right!” quoth she. 

As she spoke, her bedroom door opened, and a 
large and powerfully built man strode past Mr. 
Short and took a chair between that gentleman 
and the door. 

He was a villainous-looking scoundrel. From 
the top of his well-oiled head to the tips of his 
shining patent leather boots, thief, bully, black- 
guard, gambler, pickpocket, shone as plainly as 
though man’s hand instead of God’s had written 
the characters upon him. 

This threatening and evil figure seated itself 
between Mr. Short and the door, and, glancing at 
him with murderous eye, proceeded to light a 
strong-flavored cigar. 

Mr. Short turned, wondering and horrified, to- 
ward his love, and was, perhaps, more astounded 
by what he saw and heard there than by the 
presence of the intruder. 

For Miss Louisa’s face was lighted up with a 
wicked and sneering smile, rendering its fearfur 
beauty devilish, and there was taunting in her 
tone, and vulgarity in her words, when she spoke : 

**T’ve fooled with you long enough, old fellow! 
I despise you! Youain’ta man! You ain’t half 
aman!” The figure by the door laughed loudly 
and brutally. “I’ve got tired of you; you are 
such a d—d old fool! Come, hand over that fifteen 
hundred, and be quick about it! Jim and I are 
going out of town to-morrow, and we want the 
money ; don’t we, Jim ?” 

“ Well, we do, some!” said the man by the 
door. 

Mr. Short gazed in speechless horror, astonish- 
ment, shame, from one to the other. He could 
not realize that this female fiend was the same 
beautiful woman he had loved, and this flashy 
scoundrel her companion. 

“Come!” cried the woman, again, “ hand over 
j the ufteen hundred,” 











There was no escape. He was in s back room, 
on the third floor of a tenement-house, of the 
character of whose inmates he had no means of 
judging, except from that of the degraded wretches 
before him. Besides this, the man by the door 
now produced a revolver, with the hammer of 
which he significantly played. 

“If you make a loud noise,” he said, “Tl stop 
your throat for as long as you live!” 

So Mr. Short produced his wallet. 

** Hand over,if you please,” said the woman. 

He gave it to her. 

“* How’s your watch, Jim?” she said to the man 
by the door. 

** The last one’s up the spout,” he replied. 

“Old Short’s got @ bully one here,” she said; 
“T guess you'd like it!” 

With trembling hands, Mr. Short drew forth his 
watch and handed it over. 

“Those shirt studs are very good ones,” she 
continued, “and that diamond’s worth a small 
pile. Jim wants those!” , 

But here Mr. Short did not immediately obey, 
though he began fumbling at the studs. For the 
diamond pin had belonged to his father, and he 
excessively disliked the idea of parting with it. 

As he fumbled, there was a cry of “ Fire!” in 
the street. 

“Hurry up, there,” growled the man by the 
door. ‘ We can’t wait for you all night !” 

The cries of “Fire!” redoubled below, and a 
great clamor broke out in the house. 

“Damnation!” shouted the man by the door, 
‘are you going to hand over that property, or 
ain’t you ?” 

The cries in the house now resounded from attio 
to cellar, and a general stampede of the inmates 
seemed to be taking place, It was evident that 
the building was on fire. 

Roused to sudden energy, hope, and activity, by 
the sense of a new danger, and the sound of hu- 
man voices so near him, Mr. Short, as quickly as 
the thought to do it struck him, seized a kerosene 
lamp standing within his reach upon the table, 
and hurled it at the ruffian by the door. It flew 
with sure aim. There was a horrible and sicken- 
ing crash, a heavy full, and that was all he re- 
membered distinctly of the events in the house. 

He had, afterwards, a vague recollection of 
groping his way down the smoke-filled stairs as 
rapidly as possible, his way made more speedy by 
a crowd of people pushing hastily in the same 
direction, and his ears ringing with a series of 
wild female shrieks, apparently proceeding from 
the room he had left. When he reached the side- 
walk and looked up, he saw that the entire build- 
ing was becoming wrapped in flames, that issued 
fiercely from all the lower windows. : 

He was scorched and singed, and half suffocated 


with smoke, for in his escape he had been obliged 


to pass through a curtain of fire that had at one 
point barred his descent. He reeled homeward, 
utterly miserable, confounded, drunken with hor- 
ror. 

The next day he felt too ill to go to his business 
as usual, and the daily papers were brought to 
him as he lay in bed. There he read, in the re- 
porters’ accounts of the fire in the tenement- 
house, the statement that two lodgers, male and 
female, were supposed to have been unable to 
make their escape, and to have perished in the 
flames. ‘ 

And this was the end of that love affair. 

He concluded that he had got off very cheaply 
with the loss of his watch and chain, and fifteen 
hundred dollars. 

One would suppose that this lesson would have 
entirely cured Mr. Short of running after pretty 
women. But it was well written of old: “‘ Though 
thou shouldst bray a fool in a mortar, yet will not 
his foolishness depart from him,” 








POPULAR FALLACIES. 


Taat warm air must be impure, and that, con- 
sequently, it is hurtful to sleep ina comparatively warm 
room. A warm room is as equally venti.ated as a cool 
one. The warm air of a close vehicle is less injurious, 
be it ever so foul, from crowding, than to ride and sit 
still and feel uncomfortably cold for an hour. The 
worst that can happen from a crowded conveyance is a 
fainting spell; while, from sitting even less than an hour 
in a still, chilly at phere, has induced attacks of 
pneumonia, that is, inflammation of the lungs, which 
often prove fatal in three or four days, It is always 
positively injurious to sleep in a close room where 
water freezes, because such a degree of cold causes the 
negatively poisonous carbonic acid gas of a sleeping- 
room to settle near the floor, where it is breathed and 
rebreathed by the sleeper, and is capable of producing 
typhoid fevers in a few hours. Hence there is no 
advantage, and always danger, especially to weakly 
persons, in sleeping in an atmosphere colder than the 
treezing point, 

That it is necessary to the proper and efficient ventila- 
tion of & room, even in warm weath-r, that a window 
or door should be left open; this is always hazardous 
to the sick and convalescent. Quite as safe a plan of 
ventilation, and as efficient, is to keep a lamp or a small 
fire burning in the fireplace. This creates a draft, and 
carries bad airs and gases up the chimney. 

That outdoor exercise beiore breakfast is healthful. 
It is never so. And, from the very nature ot things, is 

urtful, especially to persons of poor health; although 
the ray eens may practice it with impunity. In win- 
ter the body is easily chilled through and through, unless 
the stomach has been fortified with a good warm break- 
fast; and in warm weather, miasmatic and malarious 





gases and emanations speedily act upon the empty and 
weak stomach in a way to vitiate the and 
induce fever and ague, diarrbcea and dysentery; entire 
famities, who have arranged to eat ‘last before 


from it, from having neglected these preca . 
That whatever lessens cough is “good” for it, and, if 
persevered in, will cure it. On the contrary, all 


coughs are soonest cured by pro 
thein; natare endeavors by bh to help 
to bring up the phlegm ana yellow matter which is 12 


the lungs, as the lungs cannot heal while that matter is 
there. And as it cannot be got rid of without coughing, 
the more coughing there is the sooner it is got rid of— 
the sooner are the lungs cleared out for the fuller and 
freer reception of pure air, which is their natural 
The only remedies which can do any good in coug':# 
are such as loosen the phlegm, and thus less cough is 
required to bring it up. These remedies are warmth, 
outdoor exercise, and anything which slightly nauseates, 
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THE HAUNTING PAST. 


He came to-day. He brought his bride; 
And through the wood they went with me : 
We passed our ancient trysting tree ; 

I saw him turn his head aside, 


“ And wondered if his glance would fall 
On letters carved by him of yore, 
In days that he regrets no more— 
That I with burning thoughts recall. 


The golden Past, that haunts me yet, 
Whose faded glory seems to him 
Like twilight distance, cold and dim— 
Oh! strange it is how men forget! 


Yet through those hours my will was strong 
To school my heart to stifle pain— 
I could not act that farce again! 

But night came, though the day was long. 


Night came; they went. His farewell tone 
Rings inmy ear. ’Twill be the last! 
My heart’s fierce ordeal is past ; 

Beneath the stars I stand alone. 








AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A PEN. 


A conFusED sense of being rolled and heated 
into existence, a disagreeable conviction of prison- 
like surroundings, accompanied by dull aches 


again. My master had evidently become disgusted 
with my poor abilities, while I rejoiced over the 
success of so dangerous astratagem. Dangerous, 
from the fact of refractory pens generally being 
thrown in the fire, 

But my life of idleness did not last long. A 
young lady friend of my master, whe lodged in 
the same house as himself, came on a certain 
morning to borrow a pen. Now, my master, be it 
known to his discredit, was a notoriously mean 
man—too mean fo lend his pens, even when a 
pretty young lady asked the favor. His avarice 
hit upon an excellent ruse. I was kindly bestowed 
upon his fair visitor, accompanied by many in- 
junctions to keep me for his sake, never to part 
with me, etc., all of which met, I hope, with their 
merited appreciation. 

I now renounced ambition, and resolved to be 
happy in my humble home, It is true, for want 
of better occupation, I had counted every figure 
in the wall-papering, till I knew the exact number 
by heart, could tell you the title of each book 
without the least hesitation, and might have 
sketched, though no artist, the portrait of my 
mistress’s grandmother, so long had I stared up 
at itinits dingyframe. But for all this, my simple, 
staightforward philosophy beat off weariness, till 
she seldom paid me a visit. I felt I had been born 
for greater things—to write a second ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost,”or become the vade mecum of a Byronic 





through each atom of my system—these were the 
painful sensations that greeted my earliest mo- | upon the whole, I argued, perhaps even this wefe 


ments. But the natural stamina of constitution 


genius, Chance—accident—distiny, if you will— 
had interfered and left me obscure; left me to 
waste my sweetness on the desert air, though, 


preferable to wasting it in the society of girls, for 


in which I rejoiced were well calculated to with- | whom (oh, taste of man!) I hear great characters 
stand the effects of so cruel a course of treatment. | have a preference, 


By degrees my depressed spirits rose from their 
semi-lethargic state, and seemed to approve 
rather than regret the gloomy circumstances from 
which their existence had taken origin. I lost no 
time in cultivating my fellow-prisoners’ acquaint- 
ance, with that feeling of inherent sociability which 
ever attends the advent of reason. They, I soon 
discovered, were fast tiring of the monotony and 
seclusion our pasteboard walls enclosed, and 
lamenting, with bitter despair over the prospect 
of eternal imprisonment. Following the example 
of these (for no malady is more contagious than 
low spirits), I chewed the daily cud of discontent. 

Providence, in the shape of a pen-seeking cus- 
tomer, relieved our fears. From the shelf in my 
master’s shop, where we had lain so long, the 
hand of his ever-to-be-blessed clerk transferred 
us to the smart glass counter. Here, for the first 
time, we beheld the light of day—breathed for 
the first time, with joy how inexpressible! the 
air of delightful freedom. After having under- 
gone an amount of slow manipulation sufficient 
to distract a Job, we were placed in a customer’s 
pocket, to accompany him homeward. 

There had been many. whispered remarks while 
the gentleman was handling us so critically ; but 
it was not till now that the impressions he had 
created were unreservedly expressed. These im- 
pressions, all smacking of eulogy, it would be 
tedious to singly enumerate. Fearing to intrude 
my own forebod'ngs among so many cheerful 
hopes, I remained in a corner, silent, unnoticed. 
We soon reached our new home, the interior of 
which I was not long in observing. ‘ Nothing 
very promising here,” I groaned, as, fitted within 
a pen-holder, I and several companions were 
placed on a table for immediate use.. The sun- 
light ponred into the chamber unimpeded by 
drapery of any sort; the furniture scarce and 
plain ; the carpet blotched with ink-spots. I cast 
down my eyes, shuddering.- 

At this. moment a whisper sounded near me, 
uttered by one of my companions in tones of 
indescribable disgust : 

“Have you seen this vulgar quil! on the same 
table with ourselves?” 

I recoiled, shooting indignant glances at the 
offender thus indicated. To those who have 
omitted, through indolence or want of time, th® 
study of social grades in Pen society, let me 
hasten to impart a few momentous facts, viz. : 
steel-pens abhor quills with a hatred worthy of 
conscious superiority ; if circumstances make an 
exchange of words necessary, steel-pens use 
chuppy sentences, delivered with the loftiness 
of a sultan. Briefly, steel-pens are snobs, 

My anger soon cooled, and discretion suggest- 
ed a few questions, put with becoming dignity, of 
course, to this older occupant of the apartment. 
After meditating a form of speech for ten minutes, 
I delivered myself of the following, in which fa- 
miliarity had been strenuously guarded against : 

“T address you with no loquacious motive. Be 
kind enough to inform me whether the gentleman 
at our side occupics this entire dwelling.” 

‘Oh, la, no!” gabbled the quill, with a vulgar 
twang and ill-bred rapidity of utterance. “It 
ain’t only two rooms and a kitching he’s got.” 

“ Sufficient!” interposed, with formidable hau- 
teur. “This information gained, no more will be 
required.” 

I had effectually extinguished this blaze of 
quill-eloquence, and I gloried in the feat. A few 
hisses were heard, however, of which “ stuék up,” 
and “ain't we big,” were the unnoticeable pur- 
port. This was my first verbal annihilation, and 
the thought of victory charmed me. 


ness of our situation, was sufficient to stifle every 
feeling of satisfaction. Two rooms and a kitchen! 
My worst fears had been realized. A life of drud- 
gery, or, what seemed worse to my proud spirit, 
obscurity, awaited us! 

Next morning I touched paper for the first time, 
guided by the hand of my new master. For a 
while I strenuously ‘exerted my naturally fine 
powers, and skimmed along the paper with a 
calm, even celerity, that surprised myself. Then 
gradually, as I discovered the stupid business- 
letter I had been writing, my pace obstinately 
slackened. I bent one of my points, and lo! the 
business letter was but a mass of innumerable 


‘ 








But disap- | . : 
| the d by th , is ost 
pointment and chagrin, as I considered the low. | S27 Suir of the kind by dhe pen, ts almost Bopeless, 


There was but little work to be done in my new 
home. An occasional letter to a friend, and now 
and then the signing of a receipt (my mistress 
being a school-teacher), formed almost my sole 
occupation. In the matter of a few delicious little 
notes, glowing with adjectives, rich in interjec- 
tions, pink and perfumed, I did my best for the 
young lady. But these happy events, like most 
happy events, were few, and time hung very 
heavily on my hands, notwithstanding my philoso- 
phy and resignation. 

I cannot tell how I left my mistress’s hands. In 
vain, while lying maimed and ruined in a heap of 
rubbish, and recounting my history to an aged 
companion, who, though much disabled, has 
promised to write it out; have I sought to recall 
some incident of that unfortunate period. Con- 
jecture, accompanied by long deliberation, has 
induced me to believe, however, that I must have 
been stolen during the night from the snug, cosy 
room, of which I had grown so fond. There can 
be no other explanation of the mystery. 

After what seemed to have been a long sleep, I 
awoke in a strange, disordered room, Bits of 
manuscript were flung in every direction. The 
floor was a sea of foolscap; the table groaning 
with freshly-written sheets. Near this table sat 
a wild-looking man, writing rapidly. 

I was aware of my position the moment I 
awoke. A thousand horrors! This man was a 
newspaper reporter, or what is worse, that no- 
toriously cruel pen-murderer, that enemy to every 
compassionate mortal, a sensation story writer! 
Wild, suicidal thoughts whirled through my 
brain. My blood was ice; my flesh, stone, 
Meanwhile the man continued his writing vigor- 
ously as evor, the room’s deep silence only 
disturbed by scratchings of his pen, as sheet 
after sheet was filled. Must I stand by and see 
a fellow-creature suffer? Must I watch his agony 
(for every scratch was almost a death-groan), 
and render no assistance? Must I hear his 
joints crack, see his eye-balls dilating, listen to 
his panting breath, and—crack ! , 

The unfortunate pen was broken, 

In an instant the wil figure rose, and hastily 
scanned the apartment. Heavens! he was 
evidently in search of me. My presence in the 
room was known to him, my fate was sealed. 
Alas, time was short, even for despair to torture 
my soul. Before these terrible thoughts had 


| fairly entered my brain, his claw-like hand had 


seized me. What followed, I find it impossible to 
describe. Now racked by five successive exclama- 
tions—marks made in the space of a second by 
my unwilling point—now tortured by bone- 
breaking flourishes, without time to breathe, 
without strength to ery out, I was hurried over 
sheet after sheet, till I broke like a reed in his 


| murderous grasp. 


**Never mind!” he cried, pitching me into a 
corner, half senseless; ‘“‘never mind if it is 
broken. ‘The Remorseless Grandmother; or, 
The Murdered Innocents,’ is finished, and ready for 
the —’s columns to-morrow morning!” 








THE CREAT BALL OF THE 
SEVENTH RECIMENT. 
Tue night of Wednesday, January 31st, will 


be long remembered in New York by those who are de- 
voted to saltatorial exercises especially. On that night 
the wealth and fashion of New York gathered at the 
Academy of Music to do honor to the first ball of the 
Seventh Regiment, N.G., 8. N. ¥., since the breaking 
out of the great rebellion. To attempt the description 





nothing but the pencil and the graver givirg the 


| slightest chance at an understanding of the brilliancy 





and crush of so gigafhtic a gathering of gayety. For 
weeks before nathing was talked of but the great feté, 
and the struggle for tickets was in proportion to the 
hoped-for pleasure. 

The members of the regiment were allowed each a 
certain number, a number which would, with the in- 
vited guests, comfortably fill the Academy, besides 
which none were to be had. Almost immediately the 
tickets were taken; it was voted in club and parlor the 
correct thing to do, and of course that settled the ques- 
tion, so that for over a week neither love nor money 
could procure a ticket of the committee, and the few 
that have been bought of individuals at rates varying 
from $25 to $60 premium were quite likely originally 


ink-spots. From that time I was never used | purchased by speculators shrewd enough to obtain them 





through a friend. The care was taken by those 
who had the disposal of the tickets to keep them from 
improper hands, and we are convinced that the care was 
welt rewarded, for a more entirely correct and orderly 
assemblage was never seen at the Academy of Music. 

The invited guests comprised all the names that have, 
within the past few years, become famous in the his- 
wry of the country, a large portion of whom accepted 
and attended. . 

Availing themselves of the good taste, sound judg- 
ment and great experience of Mr. L. F. Harrison, of 
Irving Hall, the committee made the decoration of the 
Academy a feature of the reception. The whole affair 
was placed in the hands of Mr. Harrison, who trans- 
formed the stately dimensions of the Academy and 
the spacious auditorium of his own chaste and beautiful 
Hall into one vast area of splendor and magnificence, 
fit for the scenes which were therein enacted on this 
eprom te aad post 

m the Academy to Irving Hall, on the op 
side of the street, an archway was built, the latter 
g being used as a supper-room. 

The flooring of the Academy extended from the front 
of the balcony flush with the circle-to the extreme rear 
of the s Over the stage was a triangular tent- 
cover; at its back a picture of Fort Federal Hill where 
the Seventh was stationed during the earlier days of 
the war; the proscenium boxes were wreathed with 
evergreens and decked with flowers; while from the 
mouth of an immense eagle, perched at the top of the 
boxes on either side, depended the flag of the nation in 
graceful folds; the front of the dress and family 
circles and of the amphitheatre were decdrated with 
shiéids, tapestries and banners, bearing the names of 
the more dis ed members of the regiment, 
those in front of the dress circle being on a red 
ground, of the family circle in white, and of the 
amphitheatre in blue, Behind the “little plaster boys”’ 
who pom 80 uncomfortable on the gas brackets about 
the t of the circles, were superb bouquets, while 
the knapsacks, muskets, caps and colors of the regi- 
ment were arranged in a tasteful» manner, giving a 
light and airy appearance to the Academy, in marked 
contrast with the lugubrious affairs which from time to 
time drape and darken the festive hall. Between the 
pillars were immense pieces of armor, on which hung 
great tapestries bearing the names of such members of 
the regiment as are known to have died in battle, 
while at the extreme rear of the stage was a peculiar 
and exceedingly appropriate arrangement of cannon, 
musket-balls and standards, surmounted by an eagle 
and the national flag; and stretched across the full 
front of the stage from side to side, was an immense 
piece of crimson tapestry, on which was the motto: 

“ Pro Gloria et Patria.” 
* The archway connecting the two buildings was a 
miracle of — and beauty. The ceiling and walls were 
hung with white and gold, decorated with bunting and 
national colors; while at regular intervals were cages 
with singing canaries, whose little throats seemed flush 
with song and melody. The front of the hall was ele- 
gantly draped with the American flag, the steps being 
covered with a brilliant carpet; these led into a little 
| peg beautifully decorated, and exhibiting pic- 
of President Lincoln, Gens. Grant, Sherman, 
Sheridan, W: Clay and Webster. Beyond this 
was @ second room, a perfect boudoir, chaste in its de- 
corations, and patriotic in its mottoes and pictures. 
This med directly upon a scene of fairy-land, upon 
the itself ,;which was a perfect mirror of light and 
beauty, a very picture of elegance and taste. Around 
three hn | < a room stood by loaded ar 
e good things o e, the comforts o 
Re intcect, the delights of the stomach, which, with 
om | is larger and of much more importance than the 
h itself. Birds without number, sang continually; 
of our own color swung gracefully above the gal- 
leries; and in front of the tables, flowers, fresh from the 
stem, made gay and redolent the very air; a superb 
fountain, decorated ‘“ within an inch of its ironic life,’’ 
threw up cologne and jets of perfume, which sprayed 
about an immense basin, and scared the very fish that 
sported in its wateis; canopies of red, white and blue, 
arched the area, and an air of simple ‘‘ psualligasture ” 
reigned universal. 

8o much for the decorations, and now for the ball 
itself. There were “fair women and brave men” by 
the thousand; and still they came, glorious galaxies of 
beauty, unrivaled by any ¢ in the const-llations of 
loveliness, which poets celebrate as the fairest of Cir- 
cassia. The number of tickets issued having been abou: 
1,600 (double), of course the number of guests was no 
less than 3,000, among whom might have been men- 
tioned every queen of fasbion in the metropolis, and a 
= of ‘social stars from Washington and else- 
where. 

Of toilets separate, among so many of brilliancy, of 
course it would be superfluous to speak. To say that 
in a majority of cases the toilets were unexceptionable, 
would be simply faint praise, and to say that a multitude 
among them would pass unscathed the severest test of 
a criticism by mie, the Empress of Fashion, would 
only be what has said a hundred times before, on 
a hundred lesser occasions, the éclat of which would 
have paled before the fuller blaze of last night’s splen- 
dor, as the moon pales in the heavens at se. Then, 
too, trom floor to cei#ing, the eries were simply 
ablaze with constellations of loveliness, the flashing of 
whose diamonds was only rivaled by the flash of 
their still more radiant eyes; and again, the effect of all 
this was vastly heightened by the glamor of gas jets, 
whose fiery splendors lit up thre Academy with a weird 
brilliancy, and, combined with the profusion of gold 
displayed in the ornamentation, made the scene one to 
be remembered, even by him who stood amid the airy 
and gorgeous grandeurs of the palaces of Ispahan. 

At mi ight the carnival was at its height, and from 
thence until late at night, the revelry of dance and wine 
ruled the Academy, and oeigpee with undisputed sway 
over the fashionable assem e which constituted, to 
= ed extent, the esprit of the social life of New 

or’ 

But finally the revelers grew weary, and one by one 
they ceased from the mazes of the dance—one by one 
the roll of the carriages was heard as the guests departed 
from the Academy—one by one the lights of the edifice 
went out in darkness—and the grandest and most 
splendid carnival of dance and wine which has o>curred 
in the annals of New York was over. 

Such was the glory of the Seventh Regiment Recep- 
tion, and as such we leave it to be remembered by the 
happy guests who graced the occasion. 





CHARLES C. YEATON. 


Omartes C. Yeaton, of whom the accom- 
panying portrait is an excellent likeness, was born in 
Portsmouth, N. H., on the 17th of January, 1835, being 
descended, on the mother’s side, from Gen. Sullivan, 
one of the illustrious names of the Revolutionary War, 
and on the father’s side from one of the oldest and 
most respectable families of the early New England 
settlement. From earliest youth, young Yeaton’s me- 
chanical and business genius asserted itself and attracted 
the attention of all competent judges. When but 16, he 
came to New York, and entered one of our largest 
wholesale dry-goods establishments, wherein he re- 
mained three years; thence graduating into the in, 
surance business, in connection with the Boston In- 
surance Companies, and when but 22 or 23 years of age, 
embarking with a partner about as young as himself in 
the general banking business. In 1859 he became asso- 
ciated with Mr. Horace H. Day, in the india-rubber 
business; and between that time and his taking up 
the Alden Machine for Setting and Distributing Type, 
he had a varied experience and education in connection 
with the manufacture and sale of rubber goods, sewing- 
machines, and other enterprises—calling out and culti- 
vating his mechanical and financial abilities—in all of 
which he was successful. And certainly this Alden 
Machine, as Yeaton found it, might well have dis- 





It had taken twenty years, and all the means of its 
first inventor, sending him to the grave, from over- 
labor, while his work was of no merchantable value—a 
curious and beautiful, but not then practical toy. Be- 
tween that period and its introduction to Mr. Yeaton’s 
notice, it had been muddled over and made more com- 
plex by experimental alterations, not carrying it much, 
if any, nearer to success ; and there were numerous 
liens upon it, from small investments of capital spent to 
no purpose. The qnick, mechanical genius, and per- 
fectly-trained business habits of the mind now brought 
to bear upon it, at once appreciated the full value of 
Alden’s discovery, saw the existing defects, and that 
they could be remedied; but realized, also, that to make 
the machines what they should be, and to produce them, 
both in quantity and quality, of a merchantable value, 
no isolated and sporadic experiments or tinkerings 
of hand labor could avail; but that sufficient capital 
must be at once collected to start a-factory for their 
production, with such improvements as would be 
suggested in the course of their manufacture and prac- 
tical trial.. To the task of inspiring confidence and 
collecting the requisite capital, he at once applied him- 
self, with a zeal and industry only equaled by his 
devotion to setting right, or having set right, under his 

personal supervision, whatever had been amiss or not 
perfect in the wonderful semi-automaton which now 
claimed his attention. The result all know. 

It was in organizing the factury by which this triumph 
of labor-saving ingenuity has been achieved, that Mr. 
Yeaton conceived the idea of writing and publishing hia 
**Manual for the Guidance of the Alden Machine Com- 
pany and Factory,’’ a book-which, with its thousand 
illustrations, and statistical tables of every part of the 
machine, and tool to make it with, giving the exact 
dimensions and cost of everything in the factory, is, in 
itself, ‘a new thing under the sun,” and only second in 
curiosity and importance to the machine it celebrates. 
As the Scientific American well observes, ‘‘ This volume 
is a factory in itself, and in full operation, though only 
on paper.”’ 

By turning to this volume, we can there find, that, for 
every item of work to be done, and cent of money to be 
expended, the projector was able to give a definitive 
stat t and t, with a view, more comprehen- 
sive and compendious than has ever heretofore been 
brought to bear in advancé upon the organization of 
any manufacturing business. So perfect, indeed, is this 
Manual of the Alden Machine, a book costing over $150 
per copy, and orly printed for the benefit of the stock- 
holders of that concern, and for the future guidance of 
the various factories to be started in different coun- 
tries, that by simply following its instructions, a dozen 
average mechanics, without any previous experience, 
could start as many Alden factories in as many parts ot 
the world, each producing exactly five perfect machines 
per diem, and all so exactly similar in their work and 
results, that the minutest or largest parts of each would 
be interchangeable with the similar parts of every other 
machine so manufactured. Such a work is destined to 
revolutionize our present system ot manufactures, which 
may be said to have grown up accidentally, rather than 
to be created as one harmonious whole; and on the 
adoption of its well-considered principles in other fac- 
tories, and their application to other branches of indus- 
try, master manufacturers will both get rid of all experi- 
mental and hap-hazard expenses and be relieved from 
their present dependence on the health, whims and lives 
of the experienced toremen, who at present have chargg 
of the various sub-branches of production. 

Mr. Yeaton has a mechanical and financial genius which 
crops out in whatever he touches; even in his leisure 
hours producing rare specimens of invention and work- 
mansbip for pastime; and his mind has that peculiar 
self-poise and ambition which demands to have every- 
thing around him as perfect as human art can make it— 
a temper which might be unfortunate, had he not the 
patience, industry and perseverance, to accomplish for 
himself every reasonable wish, and the good judgment 
to form no desires that cannot by his own hands or 
means be realized. 








RISKS OF CREAT EATERS. 


Great eaters never live long. A voracious 
appetite, so far from being a sign of health, is a certain 
indication of disease. Some dyspeptics are always 
hungry; feel best when they are eating, but as soon as 
they have eaten, they endure torments 80 ‘listressing in 
their nature as to make the unhappy victim wish for 
death. The appetite of health is that which inclines 
modefately to eat, when eating time comes, and which, 
when gatisfied, leaves no unpleasant reminders, Multi- 
tudes measure their health by the amount they can eat; 
and of any ten persons, nine are gratified at an in- 
crease of weight, when in reality, any excess of fatuess, 
8, in proportion, decisive proof of existing disease, 
showing that the absorbents of the system are too 
weak to discharge their duty; and the tendency to fat. 
ness, to obesity, increases, until existence is a burthen 
and sudden death closes the history. 

Particular inguiry will almost invariably elicit the 
fact that fat persons, however rubicund and jolly, are 
never well, and yet they are envied. While greateaters 
never live to an old age, and are never for a single day, 
without some “‘symptom,”’ some feeling sufficiently 
disagreeable to attract the mind’s attention unplea- 
santly, small eaters, those who eat regularly of plain 
qood usually have no ‘spare flesh,” are wiry and 
enduring, and live to an active old age. Remarkable 
exemplifications of these statements are found in the 
lives of centenarians of a pust age. Galen, one of the 
most distinguished among the ancients, lived very 
sparingly after the age of 28, and died in his 149th year, 
Ketigern, who never tasted spirits or wine, and worked 
hard all his life, reached 185 years. 

Jenkins, a poor Yorkshire fisherman, who lived on 
the coarsest diet, was 169 years old when he died. Old 
Parr lived to 153; his diet being milk, cheese, whey, 
small beer and coarse bread. The favorite diet of 
Henry Francisco, who lived to 140, was tea, bread and 
butter, and baked apples. Ephraim Ppatt, of Shutes- 
bury, Massachusetts, who died aged 117, lived chiefly 
on milk, and even that in quantities; bis son, 
Michael, by similar means, lived to be 103 years old. 
Father Cull, a Methodist clergyman, died last year at 
the age of 105, the’ main diet of his life having been 
salted swine’s flesh (bacon) and bread made of Indian 
meal. From these statements, nine general readers 
out of ten will jump to the conclusion that milk is 
“healthy,” as are baked apples and bacon. 

These conclusions do not legitimately follow. The 
only inference that can be safely drawn is from the 
only fact running through all these cases, that plain 
food and a life of steady labor tend to a great age. As 
to the healthfulness and life-proiracting quaiities of 
any article of diet named, noth: cgn be inferred, for 
no two of the men lived on the same kind ot food; all 
that can be rationally and safely said is either they lived 
so long in spite of the quality of the food they ate, or 
that their instinct, instead of its perversion, with a 
lite of steady labor, directly cau healthtulness and 
great length of days. We must not expect to live long 
by doing any one thing which an old man did, and omit 
all the others; but by doing sll he did, and that 








couraged any less far-seeing and courageous mind, © 


is, work steadily, as well as eat mainly a particular 
dish. 
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- volves almost another question from the stranger: 
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A LIFE MOTTO. 
BY A. F. IRVING. 


I wave thought upon a saying 
For a motto of the life, 
’Gainst the evil of betraying, 
’Gainst the scandal, 'gainst the strife. 


Now to others I shall give it, 
Jeweled like a fairy wand, 

Having power as I receive it, 
All it touches to expand. 


Let us find ourselves the winners 
In this maxim, old and grand, 
And imprint it on our banners : 
Let your heart go with your hand. 


Take no heed for the to-morrow— 

it supplies its own demand— 
Whether bringing joy or sorrow, 

Let your heart go with your hand. 


When you see a friend in trouble, 
Cast upon the world’s bleak strand, 

Pasg not by on tracks that double : 
Let your heart go with your hand. 


If you see a fellow-creature, 
Though his failings have no band— 
Suffering stamped on every feature— 
Let your heart go with your hand. 


If you meet an old acquaintance 
Far from home, in foreign lands, 
Then remember this small sentence : 
. Let your heart go with your hand. 


If your mind inclines to wrangle, 
If your foe before you stand, 

And ’tis best your rage to strangle, 
Let your heart go with your hand, 


If, when charity affording, 
And a cent or two you spend, 
Always have these two according— 
Let your heart go with your hand. 


e If the children of the crossings 
Seek your largess to command, 
Ob! remember, in your tossings, 
That your heart go with your hand. 


Give no heed to worldly growlers, 

Who with gold their hands have tanned, 
Empty, heartless, are those howlers : 

Let your heart go with your hand. 


Howsoever deep you stumble 
In the desert’s shifting sand, 

Let those words within you rumble: 
Let your heart go with your hand, 


Howsoever deep you stumble, . 
There is hope of you, my friend, 
You need neither pine nor grumble, 
If your heart go with your hand. 


Bound to the Wheel. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘GUY WATERMAN’S MAZE,” 
** REUBEN’S WAR,” ETC. 








CHAPTER LXII.—BOB OPENS A NEW CHAPTER IN MR. 
SLEUTH’S DESTINY. 


WueEn Sleuth left the alderman’s worthy son-in- 
law at the foot of the little hill, the latter gazed 
after the retreating figure without even a mo- 
ment’s hesitation or change of purpose. Probably, 
on consideration, he had found that things, after 
all, had only gone just as he had expected, Pro- 
bably he was too shrewd to rely on mere words 
when he saw splendid chances for acts. 

Away he trudges, knocking again at the stones 
he passes ; but now it was done viciously—not at 
all, as before, with a most extiberant good temper 
that would show itself in such little playful ways. 

Away he trudges, mile after mile, asking for a 
certain building whenever he meets any person— 
a question that often provokes a smile, which in- 


“Arn’t you afraid to trust yourself inside of 
that place ?” 

What, then, is the place? It is the county jail 
of Hengston. 

Away he trudges, hour after hour; and when 
he reaches the black, high, forbidding walls, and 
knocks at the wicket gate, the porter roughly 
shouts out to him : 

“*No use you’re making a row there. 
Come to-morrow.” 

“ Humbly ax pardon,” said Bob, in his gentlest 
of accents. “But might I have jist a word with 
you?” 

The porter comes, grumbling all the way, and 
looks at the applicant. 

** Well?” 

**T'll come to-morrow —just as you says; but I 
thought I might tell you my bisness—not, you 
see, as bisness, but just to hexplain, for it’s a 
queer affair, why I come so late, I fancy you'll 
rather like to hear on it,” 

Well?” 

“What I’m a-goin’ to say to the guv’nor in the | 
morning is as how my father-in-law, a werry rich | 
gentieman, was-murdered bet ween three and four 
years ago, and I never could come across the sus- 
pected murderers till now.” 

“Where are they?” 

“Just where you likes to put ’em! Under your 
own werry eyes. In your own strong boxes—un- 
der your werry own lock and keys-—that’s where 
they are.” 

** You mean the very men that did it are here!” 

“No, I don’t. No, sir, not hexactly. That's 
the queer nature of the whole business. But I 
won't trouble you any more to-night,” 


Too late. 


“But, you see, I’ve to get a lodging, and the 
village is along way off.” 

‘Perhaps, if you speak a little more clearly 
what you do mean, I might go in to the governor 
and let him hear what you say.” 

“ Well, if you wouldn’t mind that, it would be 
werry good on you, and I'd be thankful. And if 
I might get a bit of straw anywheres for the night 

“* Well, what is it—this wonderful mystery ?” 

‘* Why, this : the two men in quod here, named 
| Betsy Baker and Old Johnny—leastways so I'm 
told they calls theirselves, though when I knew 
*em they were called Ikey Small and his pal 
Jack—” 

* Ay, they are in the prison, and under sentence 
for transportation, and will be sent off in a day 
or two.” 

** Not so soon as that! That won’t do, I must 
see the guv’nor. I must, indeed.” 

** Well, what is it?” 

“Why, the halderman—for that was his rank in 
life—was murdered, shot, and there was a robbery 
when he was murdered, and, o’ course, everybody, 
the man’s own friends and intimates, swore as the 
robbers must have fired the pistol; but they 


and all kinds o’ big matters grows out of the ques- 
tion, »s—Who did? That’s it, my boy— Who 
did? T’'ll tell you, only keep you quiet. One as 
is now a big man afore the world. One as is— 
But there, I daren’t say any more even to the 
guv’nor. Your men don’t know as much as that. 
Ido. But ax them, go you now and ax them, 
afore you bother the guv’nor; and if they don’t 
conwince you they’re as hinnocent as a blessed 
babby of doing anythink worse than robbing, 
then you come back, and tell me I’m a liar and a 
fool. Just you try.” ° 

Half an hour later, Bob’s ingenuity was reward- 
ed by admission into the sacred precincts ; and he 
could not help reminding himself he had not al- 
ways found admission so difficult. 

But to look at his stern, moral, and yet serene 
face, so full of indignation of wrong-doing, and 
yet so respectfully expressive of conviction that 
here things were, at all events, wonderfully set tc 
rights, one might suppose Bob had never, even in 
thought, been acquainted with such places. - 

He was soon brought to the governor, who, like 
other great men, loved to unbend, and who had 
been played with as skillfully by the official as the 
official had been played with by Bob. In conse- 
quence, looking at the affair as something out of 
prison routine, he had vouchsafed the light and 
comfort of his most inner sanctuary to Bob’s awe- 
stricken and downcast eyes. 

‘Well, my man, what is all this cock-and-bull 
story you’ve been telling to the porter?” 

Bob repeated the story, and the governor grew 
interested. 

Then he went away, and was absent a long 
time. 

When he came back he said to Bob : 

‘Both the convicts confirm what you say, 80 
far as talk goes. Iam free to confess they seem 
to speak truthfully. And what goes a long way 


.| in their favor, they have never, so far as I know, 


been in custody on account of the robbery and 
murder at the alderman’s; and were they guilty 
of thé murder, their lives would, of course, be in 
danger. In spite of that, they both—and I have 
seen them separately—readily acknowledge the 
robbery, but stoutly deny the murder. They stick 
to it they had but a single-barreled pistol a-piece, 
and that both were fired after they had left the 
house, and when they were flying from the pur- 
suit. If that be true, the shot that killed the 
alderman must have come from some other 
quarter.” 

** Didn’t I say so, guv’nor? Ain’t I come all the 
way from Australy to see justice on the willan as 
has made away with my own wife’s father? O’ 
course I have!” 7 

‘* Well, what do you wish me to do?” 

‘** Your honor’s worship can tell me that better 
than I can tell you. But, guv’nor, if I may make 
so bold as to ax if a letter mightn't be writ to 
some gentleman in the neighborhood as was well- 
beknown to the halderman——” 

“Tt ought to be a magistrate.” 

“Dr. Pompéss, gov’nor, ’d be the werry gentle- 
man,” 

“Yes, he would do. I know him sufficiently. 
Shall I write to him ?” 

‘I'm the only one as can stand up—leastways, 
at this present—for my murdered kinsman; but I 
may say, in the name of us all, gentle and simple 
—guv'nor, we thanks you.” 

The governor was amused with Bob’s grandilo- 
quence, but he immediately wrote the following 
letter : 

“ Jail, 

‘Sm—I have two men here, convicted of burg- 
= who are under sentence of t rtation, 
and about presently to be sent off. They say they 
were concerned in the 7 of Alderman 
Maude’s house, some three or four years ago, 
when the poor old gentleman was lying ill in bed. 
That night he was murdered, as they afterwards 
heard. But they are most earnest in their pro- 
testations of innocence as to the murder. ey 
say they are certain that neither by accident nor 
through any intention of theirs was he shot, but 
by some one who took advantage of their presence 
to cover his own crime. 

‘**It is a mysterious business, and if you think 
it worth while for me to detain the men, I will 
make application in the proper quarter for per- 
mission to do so.” 

This letter—duly signed, sealed and posted—sent 
Bob away from the prison next day (for they gave 
him a bed) in wondrous lightness of heart; for 
he was thinking of his next meeting with Mr. 
Sleuth, in open court, whither Mr, Sleuth had in- 
vited him to come, ‘ 

The doctor got this letter, read it with con- 
siderable agitation, called Clarissa, who was in 
the garden, and then immediately sent off a man 
to request Mr. Sleuth to favor the doctor with a 
call, and, if possible, immediately. 








“1m in no hurry.” 


Mr. Sleuth went, wondering whether Clarissa 


didn’t—I know they didn’t ; and that lots o’ money | =P 
ditions, 


had told the doctor of her treatment of him, and 
whether that worthy, high-minded gentleman 
had, in consequence, told her she must tarn over 
@ new leaf, and treat him (Sleuth) in quites 
different way. 

Imagine his feelings to have that letter from 
the governor of a jail put into his hands! 

How he got through the next half hour, during 
which his stay lasted, he could not even clearly 
explain to himself, when he had got outside the 
house; and was being driven home, and tried to 
look back, and judge how he had behaved. He 
had a vague impression that he had managed to 
smile at first, as if oppressed by the absurdity of 
the idea ; then that he had said something sono- 
rous about the dear old man’s memory; and, 
lastly, that he had, with some not unnatural 
hesitations and mortal inward panics, kept o 
tolerable front while he said the matter must be 
immediately gone into; and that, if the doctor 
approved, he would himself go over next day to 
the jail, and see the governor. 

On the whole, he fancied that, in spite of his 
alarm, whenever he saw, or fancied he saw, either 
the doctor’s, or Clarissa’s eyes look into his at all 
peculiarly, he had got away with as little self. 
exposure as was possible under such horrible con- 


What did it all mean? 

“Would it—could it be the handiwork of Mas- 
ter Bob?” 

If so, he would probably soon be favored with 
another meeting. Why not? 

He did not need to ask the question twice. 
Again he stopped, as before, at the foot of the 
little hill. Again he sent onthe carriage, watched 
it over the ridge, looked for Bob, and, to his own 
wonder and admiration—for he had only been 
ironically pretending to expect the ruffian there— 
there the ruffian was! There he had evidently 
planned to be, when next Sleuth should pass that 
road, that he might the better drive home to 
Sleuth’s mind the lesson of his folly on the pre- 
ceding day. 





CHAPTER LXIII.—BOB STUDIES A SPHINX—MENTAL 
CHAOS, 

Tue Eastern potentate who dipped his head 
into a vessel of water, and before he drew it out 
again, passed through a long and terrible life his- 
tory, was a type of the large class of men who, at 
critical periods, pass through the most vivid 
mental experiences; when the before and the 
after of life are, perhaps, concentrated into a few 
days, or hours, or even minutes ; and when char- 
acter itself may possibly undergo all the pangs 
and convulsions of revolutionary change. So was 
it now with Sleuth in the brief space that elapsed 
between his seeing Bob at the top of the hill, and 
his seeing him at his side, with the triumphant 
though subdued look of conscious victory—victory 
80 conscious that it could afford to be magnani- 
mous in its display. 

It was not, however, Bob’s own doings that 
created this fearful upheaving of Sleuth’s hidden 
nature. It was the blow dealt by Phillis’s hand 
that first opened to Sleuth quite new worlds of 
fear and vivid speculation. When she struck him, 
not in his soul, which he could have very well en- 
dured, but in his body—when she thus brought 
home to him that the tragical issues with which 
he had been so willing to make sport for his own 
benefit, might return to plague their inventor 
where alone he was vulnerable—when he had to 
learn that the cosy, comfortable feeling of life 
which he had once really enjoyed, had not only 
been exchanged for barren splendor, but for a 
splendor that also involved the possibility of ugly 
pieces of metal being impelled into his dearly 
cherished flesh—he seemed to wake as from a 
dream, and take quite new views of the duties 
and responsibilities of existence, and especially of 
the future aims of one particular man—Richard 
Sleuth, Esquire, of Eddington Hall, J. P. 

For instance: he had now been for full three 
years and more cultivating the society of Dr. 
Pompess, and of the gentry of the neighborhood, 
and, by dint of hard work, much humiliation, and 
general self-sacrifice of every real taste, habit, or 


feeling of his own, had managed to obtain a foot- 


ing, at last, that accorded with his wealth and 
ambition. Phillis’s untimely blow shattered 
the whole position to the dust in an instant, by 
making Sleuth feel, through that one touch of 
reality, proceeding from the only woman he really 
cared for in hia heart, how he must sicken of his own 
success when, instead of kind words and personal 
admiration, such as he needed, he had only so- 
ciety to look to for solace in his great trouble— 
the very society that, if it only once suspected the 
whole truth, would turn upon him with redoubled 
ferocity for having dared, being what he was, to 
break into its charmed circle. 

He had tried to disbelieve all this, as his wound 
grew well. -He had tried to persuade himself 
that, on the whole, he could not have got rid of 
Phillis on less costly terms, since he was, in fact, 
uninjured. He tried to believe he loved Clarissa, 
not Phillis; and that when he should bave won 
her—for he felt sure he should do that—then he 
would look back, and laugh at all these foolish hesi- 
tations, these secret misgivings, these cowardly 
promptings to quit the cold, glittering world of 
ceremony, and settle down with Phillis in his own 
way and hers, and think only of pure every-day 
enjoyment. 

lt was a most absurd thing—it was worse than 
that, it was a most irritating thing—that now, 
when he and Phillis had so completely done with 
each other, he should often catch himself reflect- 
ing on the sort of life he would have led if he had 
married her, how much safer hé would have felt— 
above all, how much more cosy and comfortable! 
He could have told her all---ay, even of the mur- 
der and the dealings with the codicil—and yet 
been sure of her, so long, only, as he did confide, 
and she knew of his love and trust. But now? 
Why, she might even yet return, but only again, 





perhaps, to fly at him, and trouble his heart and 
mind with sad perplexities and danger. Truly he 


* 


began to think he ought to have svuck to and 
trusted Phillis at all hazards. 

So great, however, is habit, that habit alone 
sufficed to keep all these thoughts in subjection, 
till Bob’s re-a; gave new life and vivacity 
to every one of them, and produced so deep a 
disgust.of all that had been done, and of all that 
remained to do, that Sleuth would have just then 
gladly, gratefully welcomed the offer, if it could 
have beer made to him—‘“ Resign your wealth, 
take and marry Phillis, and the past shall be as 
if it had never existed.” Yes, the scales fell from 
his eyes, and he felt he would have given worlds, if 
he had had them, to have been able to fetch Phillis 
back, win her, marry her, and then take counsel 
with her as to this horrible ruffian. 

Such was the state of things below the surface 
with Sleuth during this eventful interview. What 
was on the surface the dialogue will best show. 

“ Again, Bob, at this place!” 

“Hit it close—ain’t I? Deal o’ work to do, 
mind you, Mister Sleuth, in a werry short time ; 
but, somehow, I said to myself, ‘ He’s a handsome 
gentleman, that Mister Sleuth, though he is a bit 
hard to me in my misfortins, and brings things as 
ought to be forgotten atween friends. And he’s 
& werry poppelar magistrate. Shall I go afore 
the whole bench of beaks, his beloved bretheren, 
and hexpose him, this good man and poppelar 
magistrate? NotI. *Taint in me—leastwise, not 
till arter I’ve paid him the compliment of another 
wisit to ax him what he now thinks,’” 

‘Why now, Bob?” 


**Oh, you don’t know? There! See what it is 


; to be too sweet o’ your work! I ought to have 


gev more time.” 

“IT suppose, Bob, it is to you I owe the letter 
from the Governor of Hengston Gaol to Dr. 
Pompess ?” 

“All right! Got the letter! Fire away! We're 
on the square now. I’m your man, Mister Sleuth. 
Only say how it’s to be. Give the word. What’s 
your game?” 
wa are your personal wishes in the mat- 

r ?” 

‘* Justice to mv honored, aged, and respectable 
relative. Ain’t I his son-in-law ?” - 

**Is that your only wish ?” 

‘** Well, Mister Sleuth,” and Bob’s eye twinkled 
with an expression of the richest enjoyment, “if 
so be as I might have a comfortable annuity to sit 
down upon for a life, while I reflected how well 
justice had boen done to the dear, aimable old 
gentleman’s memory-—” 

** But if the two things did not happen to go to- 
gether—how then ?” 

“T think I'd take the annuity, Mister Sleuth.” 

There was a silence after this for full half.a 
minute, 

** Where should you live ?” 

“Lord love you, Mister Sleuth! not a long 
ways from you, you may besure. Not so near as 


‘to make my walleyed and respectable friend 


ashamed on me; nor so far but I could pay him 
a wisit once in a way, promiskus like, at road 
sides, to hexpress my jy in his jy, and to show 
him how down in the mouth I was when things 
didn’t go according to his mind. I would be a 
werry humble and middlin’ly distant friend of my 
benefactor. I wante to let him see Bob has got a 
*art, and that when his ’ands are full his ‘art ain’t 
far off of being full too.” 

It is just possible that, had Bob proposed again 
to go abroad, Sleuth might have accepted almost 
any terms to get rid of him, and have again made 
Esau the pretense for-so large an outlay. But 
Sleuth judged men and things more accurately 


now than of old. Even while he asked these 


questions, he was secretly pondering, not over 
them, but over the fearful alternatives beyond, 
out of which he knew not which to choose, 

** Bob,” he began presently—and with a certain 
treraulous earnestness that he was instantly 
aware of, and at last controlled, “‘ this matter now 
grows serious, and you compel me to treat it so. 
I say youcompel me! I would not have moved 
hand or foot if I could have helped it. I have 
still some lingering of affection for my cousin. 
That you do not share. But I also lament the 
disgrace to the family. And that, poor as you 
are, you may participate in.” 

“Oh, I do! Honor bright! That’s the chief 
thing—the credit 0’ the family! Hang wealth, 
say I, but give me a honorable name and magnifi- 
cent hancestors.” 

“Listen. I am not ashamed to confess that I 
have been terribly shaken by this letter from the 
governor. If the burglars speak truly, there are 
only two men who could have killed the alderman 
—my cousin Anthony—” , 

“Or you, Mister Sleuth! That’s the true 
ticket. I likes to hear you lay down the laws of 
logic. Go on, Mister Sleuth.” 

Or me, Bob, as I was going to say, if you had 
waited to let me say it. Well, I cannot forget 
what [ once unwillingly let out to you—you 
wrung the confession from me—that I had my 
fears about Anthony’s guilt. And now, if I am 
driven to speak the whole truth, or sacrifice my 
own character—” 

* Besides your blessed neck, Mister Sleuth.” 

Sleuth went on, a little paler in face, perhaps, 
but still quite evenly in voice and manner— 

If I am so driven—bitter as it will be to see 
my cousin so held up, and to see the family name 
so blackened—I can have no choice but to extri- 
cate my own character, and I shall do so, regard- 
less of every other consideration.” 

Apparently, Bob did not at all approve of the 
turn the conversation was taking. So he said in 
his most brutal fashion—and it was wonderful 
how brutal he could be when not afraid, and when 
he saw his interest lay in brutality—- 

“*Hexplain all that ’ere to your jolly gang o’ 
beaks to-morrow, will yer? And much good may 
it do yer, Mister Sleuth! Good-morning, Mis 
Sleuth. This is the last time o’ axing, Mister 
Sleuth. T’other wasn’t! Good-morning, Mister 
Sleuth |” 





Bob turned, and actually began to walk away; 
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ut hearing Sleuth’s rapid step following, he faced 
i round. 


“What now?” he demanded; and Sleuth saw 
that deep, bitter disappointment rankled in the 
ruffian’s soul, and that he would assuredly risk 
everything that there could be to risk—which for 
bim was not much—in order to damage his in- 
tended victim. F 

What a bitter moment it was! He really wanted 
jast then to go no further. He shrank, with a 

that he could not himself under- 
stand, from the very crime so long prepared for 
to cover his own crime—shrank from it now, when 
it was his only refuge. 

“ Bob,” he said, “think a bit calmly and sensi- 
bly. I am willing to help you; but you must 
consider how Iam to doit. Put yourself in my 

Don’t ask for what you do not really 
want, and what a man in my position cannot 
grant; but ask only for that which: is necessary 
to you. Then we might get on. Perhaps—” 

He , and there was again a prolonged 
silence, during which both were considering the 
same problem without acknowledging it—How 
eould Sleuth satisfy at once Bob and Dr. Pompess, 
and yet let Anthony alone? 

During this pause Sleuth said, suddenly : 

“Do you know where my cousin is, and what 
he is doing |” 

“Trust me! Bin over the ground before start- 

for the race. He ain’t many miles hoff; and 
he’s got lots o’ money; makes plows, and 
farmers’ machines, and contracts, and has a 


Bleuth had heard something of this, but had 
always refused to discourse on the subject of his 
cousin, so that he was not sure of the truth of 
Anthony's prosperity. But even this fact had its 

now. If Anthony were in possession 
of a large business, he must have money, charac- 
ter, and friends. What if he were to hear of this 
statement of the burglars, and be the first to 
proéeed? Sleuth’s soul seemed to dissolve as to 
a jelly at the thought of seeing such an avenger 
of blood on his track, added to all the rest. Dr. 
and the governor’s letter, Bob, Phillis, 

end now Anthony! Why should he hesitate? 

The envy or jealousy that formed so large a 
part of Sleuth’s character, suggested additional 
tortures. Anthony would come back, rich, to 
Clarissa, win her, and so deprive him (Sleuth) of 
the one friend he had, and through whom he had 
ebtained all his other friends and acquaintances 
—Dr. Pompess. Oddly did the two discordant 
visions mingle in Sleuth’s busy brain—Anthony in 
delightful converse with Clarissa, and the two 
snecring at him (for so he pictured them); 
Anthony in full possession of the doctor’s ear and 
favor, hearing how the doctor had condescended 
to take the druggist’s assistant in hand. 

He made up his mind. Yes. On the one hand, 
be saw no possibility of extricating himself, even 
with Bob’s utmost help ; on the other, he saw the 
moral certainty of final relief if he allowed things 
to take their natural course against Anthony. It 
was not he now, it was Fate that struck the blow. 
Besides, if the worst came to the worst, he could 
and would save his cousin. It was wonderful how 
his countenance lightened as he saw that solution. 
True, he didn’t at present perceive how such relief 
from the gallows was to be managed, after a trial 
and conviction; but he felt great fortitude in 
bearing the doubt till the hour of action shouli 
come, and then—why, then he might even win 
Anthony’s gratitude, smuggle him out of the 
country with plenty of money, face it out, if neces- 
sary, at home, by boldly avowing he wasn’t going 
to let his own kinsman die by the hangman, and 
then—— He need not see further at present. 
Yes, he was decided. 

* Bob, I have considered, and I can’t consent to 
appear wanting in respect to the memory of the 
dead, in order to save the reputation of the living, 
if the living be guilty. Knowing what I know, I 
cannot say to you, ‘Stop!—you are wrong.’ I 
fear, Bob, you are right, and that you must pro- 
ceed.” 


As this did not in the least illumine the lowering 
gloom of that hideous face, Sleuth proceeded to 
add: 


“TJ shall, through my friend Dr. Pompess, offer 
& reward of a thousand pounds for the discovery 
of the murderer; and I grieve to tell you, Bob, 
that I fear that that reward will have to be very 
promptly 
“Think so?” said Bob, with a villainous roll 
and leer of his eye sideways in Sleuth’s direction, 
as he began to understand the cue now given. 
“And if he were to ’appen to go off the hooks 
afore——” 
** Before conviction? Then I will tell my friend 
to pay it to the man who is the instrument of the 
” 


“ And if your friend were ’ard to please—some 
folks is, you know—when it comes to legal pints, 
and s poor man demanding lots o’ money——”.. ° 

* I will tell him not to stand upon legal niceties,” 

“ Will you pay yourself, Mister Sleuth ?” 

“Bob, reflect! You may have to appear! You 
may be asked questions about motives, and so on. 
You see?” co) 

Bob did reflect, and looked viciously—now at 
Sleuth, now at the ground—as he did so. He had 
already seen and appreciated the fact that, whether 
Bleuth was or was not the real murderer, it would 
be much easier to get Anthony convicted for the 
crime, not only on account of certain ugly facts 
bearing heavily against him, but because Sleuth 
was ready to render, either openly or. covertly, aid 
and sustenance while the work was being per- 
formed. Bob might have even owned, if compelled 
to speak, that he was not at all sure but that 
Anthony was the murderer; though, if so, then 
he was quite certain that Sleuth had had his own 
secret reasons for fear, which Bob concluded was 
about the property. 

Sleuth saw his atate, and at last said : 

“ Besides what.I have told you, I will place at 
©nce in my friend’s hands a thousand pounds, to 
help you in your inquiries, whether about this or 





about Esau, whose history I shall myself make 
known to the doctor. So you will only have to go 
to him in « sober state, and looking aa respectable 
as you can make yourself, and you will find your- 
self liberally dealt with. These are arrangements, 
Bob, which will rather improve your case on the 
trial, if it should come out——” 

“And yours, too, Mister Sleuth! By the Lord, 
you're a deep ’un!” 

“Bob, you mistake the conscious dignity of 
innocence for—~" . 

“Can you give us summat to go on with?” 
demanded Bob, rudely interrupting an eloquent 
sentence, 

“Yes, if you will tell the doctor I have given 
it merely for present necessities.” 

“Mister Sleuth ain't artful—not a bit on it! 
What a pal you’d a bin, Mister Sleuth, if I’d only 
had the luck to have got hold on yer afore you left 
that medical shop !” 

“T repeat——” began Sleuth. : 

“No, don’t; for sich——gammon always makes 
me sick.” 

** How will you proceed ?” 

** Go to this Doctor Pomp——” 

** Doctor Pompess. Right. Be there to-morrow 
morning at eleven. I will see him in the interim.” 

Bob wondered now what Sleuth waited for, and 
why he did not give him the money he had prom- 
ised. Sleuth had his purse in his hand, and was 
playing with the gold pieces in it, us if counting 
them over and over again ; in fact he was cogitat- 
ing over a secret difficulty, that must be cleared 
up before Bob left.” 

**Bob, you remember that piece of paper you 
gave me, fancying it was of such great value ?” 

“Considering I axed ten thousand pounds for 
it, and was able to cry, ‘Sold agin, and got the 
money!’ I should rather think I do,” 

** It’s very odd,” said Sleuth, with a sickly smile, 
‘you should so forget yourself. Didn’t you give 
me a receipt for that ten thousand, saying it was 
for Esau?” 

“*Yes, when you axed me to hexchange one 
receipt for another,” 

‘* Bob, I don’t remember that.” 

No, Mister Sleuth?” 

**No,” said Sleuth, mildly, and staring Bob full 
in the face long enough to give the right kind of 
idea ; then the eyelids quivered a little, and the 
face turned away. ‘It’s a pity, Bob, you are so 
little alive to the facts of the case, even when they 
are all in your favor.” 

“Eh?” . 

** Are they not so? Suppose you have to appear 
on the trial, and you are asked if it be true that 
the burglars gave you a codicil, and that you gave 
it to me, and received ten thousand ponnds for it, 
and then my receipt is produced—don’t you see 
you'll be convicted out of your own mouth, and 
that you'll be doing your best to smash your own 
case in other respects ?” 

“And yourn, Mister Sleuth! 
that.” , 

“If I acknowledged to have received such a 
codicil, undoubtedly it would and ought to damage 
me; butif I say, as I shall, and conscientiously 
—[Bob whistled]—that the paper you gave me 
was of no value whatever, and that I destroyed it 
immediately, it’s only you and your éharacter that 
will be in danger.” 

“Why, Mister Sleuth, now I remember, yon did 
tear it up; and threw the bits about afore my 
werry eyes!” 

** You remember ?” 

** 0’ coorse I do!” 

“T am very glad. Here, Bob, here’s twenty 
pounds for you. And as to the date of that 
paper——”’ ° 

**Oh, I shan’t remember!” Bob interjected. 

* But the burglars ?” 

“They don’t remember. I found that out 
through the guv’nor in the prison.” 

“What, did he, know?” asked the alarmed 
Sleuth. 

“Yes ; the men told him they thought as the 
paper as they gev to me——”’ 

“Told that, too?” asked the now agitated 
Sleuth. 

Yes ; but I didn’t want to go too far, ye see, 
Mister Sleuth, in putting them on the scent agin 
you; so I made light on it, while keepin’ the 
matter open in my own mind!” 

* But now ?” 

“It’s clean done with, 
to you, Mister Sleuth.” 

**Don’t spare the cash, Bob,”’ said Sleuth, and 
that was his only reply ; “the doctor shall supply 
you amply.” 

* All right, Mister Sleuth.” 

* Anything fresh the matter, Bob?” 

"No. I’m only a looking at yer. I never seed 
sich afore, and never looks to bee sich agin!” 

You're going, then, and will, I suppose, soon 
—soon take measures for—for——” 

Grabbing him! Won't I?” : 

“No violence, Bob! It would be very unfor- 
tunate if, through any mistake of yours, fancy- 
ing he were going to run, or anything of that 
sort, you or your companions were to fire and 
hurt him. It would be a great calamity, Bob, and 
your conscience would never get over it, if you 
were hasty for the sake of securing the reward, 
and of having no more questions and difficulties 
to ge through.” a 

** Mister Sleuth, if that’s your game, I tell you 
once for all, I ain’t up toit. My pals used to say 
as I was chicken-hearted when things came to the 
push. Don’t know, I’m sure. Somehow, I ain’t 
bin frightened of you. But I won't meddle that 
way with him. Take your davey o’ that !” 

* Bob, it is most painful to talk to you. Thevery 
things you want to do, you think I don’t want. 
The very things I don’t want to do, you persuade 


Don’t forget 


| yourself I do want to do, No matter. I am thank- 


ful, very thankful, if I have elicited from you what 
I wanted—full Security that my cousin shall be 
sacredly guarded, while my position with him is 
so equivocal, You won't understand me, Bob; 


I stick to my receipt and. 





but all I want is to do the right thing, both to 
myself and to Mr. Anthony Maude.” 

“* Well, I ain't a-goin’ to touch him, or let him 
be touched. You looks forrad, Mister Sleuth, so 
does I. Others may be hit, and then live, arter 
all, and make it awkward for yer.” 

“Don’t, I beg you—don’f* I keep on begging 
you to be especially careful he does not receive 
any injury.” 

“Oh, I know all about it, and all about you, 
Mister Sleuth. You'd forgive me now, wouldn’t 
yer, if I did, with the best o’ intentions, make.a 
mistake ?” 

“Bob, I really have no more to say.” 

** Will yer shake hands ?” 

** Will 1 ?—certainly. There!” 

The two men took hands, and Bob looked harder 
than ever into Sleuth’s eyes, which met bis with 
tolerable equanimity, Sleuth remaining silent. 

“Talk of spinxes! They should stick Mister 
Sleuth o’ top of # big stone, and there they just 
would have a summut to ax questions on, and to 
get aggrawatin’ answers from. Well, good morn- 
in’, Mister Sleuth. We'd: best not appear too 
friendly, I suppose ?” 

“T rely on your prudence and sagacity, Bob, in 
everything, and you may rely on me.” 

And so they parted ; and s@nthony’s fate was 

on, 





CHAPTER LXIV.—A DEPRESSED MOOD. 


Carissa was again at the river bank, and won- 
dered at her own dejection of spirit. The scene 
was as beautiful as ever ; the flow of the water as 
suggestive of the eternal freshness of natural life, 
where the bubbles seemed to come dancing out 
of the current, make a circling tour to reach her 
feet, and w! to her, *‘Come! come!” and 
then reluctantly pass away at last into the flow as 
before. . 

It was so long that she had watched and waited. 
The measure of weeks had slowly changed into 
the measure of months, and then of years, and 
still was inadequate. Anthony was living at no 
great distance, she had heard, was doing well as 
a man of business, and that was all she knew—for 
he did not come to tell her any more, 

It was true that she had herself, in a compro- 
mise with her father, caused all correspondence 
and personal communication to cease; but then 
she and Anthony had alike understood that the 
cessation was for a time only, and till he could 
create new claims to her father’s favor. 

But to-day some not altogether inexplicable pre- 
sentiment of evil overhangs her, and makes her 
wonder at her own childish tears and folly. That 
letter from the governor—what does it portend ? 
If the burglars did not kill the old man, who did? 
She shrinks, even in thought, from pressing home 
that question. But she cannot avoid thinking of 
the grave looks of her father, who has cautiously 
maintained the deepest silence ever since the re- 
ceipt of the letter ; and Clarissa cannot but fancy 
he means that in kindness to her. But why? She 
almost passionately resents the answer that at 
times will spring up. It is because he thinks 
Anthony compromised. 

The matter must goon. She sees that. An- 
thony, like Sleuth, will have to appear and see 
what it means. Will he come here—to her father’s 
house—on such business? How dreadful if that 
should be the occasion of their first interview after 
such a separation | 

What is it that can affect Anthony? She knows 
only of the discovery of the codicil which so sud- 
denly deprived him of the estate, and of the pen- 
cil marks on the back, said to be Anthony’s own, 
but which he passionately denied. She did not 


‘simply believe him with her whole soul, she felt 


it as an outrage that all other persons were not 
of the same mind. What if the fact seemed to 
show he might have had possession of the codicil 
at the time of the alderman’s death, and took ad- 
vantage of the death to conceal the fatal docu- 
ment? Might not the man who really did kill the 
alderman, have also fraudulently concealed the 
codicil where Anthony should find it, being him- 
self afraid of ite discovery in any other way ? 

She started up with an impetuous, agitated 
gesture, to hurry to her father and suggest this 
thought to him—though she soon slackened Ber 
pace, as she saw that there could but be one man 
to whom such a remark could apply, and that the 


doctor would not only esteem her prejudiced: 


against Sleuth if she made it, but possibly resist 
the thought itself if it came to him in that un- 
pleasant shape. - 

While she lingered a little in the garden, think- 
ing over how she could best manage him—for she 
saw too plainly the critical nature of the issue— 
she saw. Sleuth. pass along a graveled walk 
not far off. Slightly drawing back against a tree, 
she was able to watch him for a few seconds, while 
herself barely’Perceptible. She had never seen 
him look so absorbed. Doubtless he had looked 
well about ffim before this, and seeing no one, 
had given way to the mood. He stopped once 
abruptly. He stood still. Then, as if he were 
inventing some excuse for the henefit of casual 
spectators, he looked at his watch, appeared satis- 
fied, and went on. 

**What was he thinking of,” Clarissa asked, 
“when he stopped so suddenly ?” And Anthony’s 
fate, by some inscrutable precess of her mind, 
seemed to be henceforth inextricably mingled in 
her thoughts with that pause of hesitation—as if 
the actor were on the threshold of a tremendous 
event which might be yet modified or changed... 

When ghe thought he had got into the house, 
she herself advanced, and entered by a different 
door. 

Clarissa on the ground-floor a little 
room, too unambitious to be called a boudoir, but 
that yet was in itself a'charming room, and very 
dear to its mistress. There was not a handsome 
piece of furniture, no gilding, no ordinary knick- 
knackeries ; but there was a harp, and a piano, 
and a bird-cage, and a basket of plants in full 
bloom at the window, and there were low, easy- 





Sates ant couches, covered simply ia rare !° L 
d, 


This room Wau jase Oppowite het fatuer’s rvom. 
She passed rapidly into is, and ther, with a quick 
breath, pushed the door a little to, and listened, 
Listened for voices in the room opposite. She 
heard them, low, distant-sounding, mysterious. 

Could she go to them? No; she felt that waa 
quite out of the question. 

Still she listened, hoping some one word—some 
one phrase, louder than the rest, would reach b=r, 

No. Only the same low, distant, mysteriouw 

which bore to her excited fancy she kne «¢ 
not what of horrible fear and suggestion. 

Thé door opened. She heard then the docto 
saying distinctly, though, she thought, in a voics 
full of awe and agitation : 

** You say you cannot. I will not; but Mr. [she 
missed the name] will, I dare say, do all that is 
required.” ° 

Suddenly the door was closed, and Clarissa 
rather guessed than knew it was Sleuth who had 
shut it—as if conscious of listeners; but that it 
was only for a moment, while some point was still 
in debate. Not only was it reopened, but Sleuth 
came out, called a servant, and gave his orders in 
a low tone of voice. F 

Repressing the scorn with which Clarissa ever 
noticed Mr. Sleuth’s little familiarities in this way 
—for she knew the doctor rather encouraged 
them, without, perhaps, intending to do so—she 
determined, if Slouth gave her an opportunity, to 
go immediately to the doctor, and learn what was 
going on. 

But Sleuth, as if afraid of her proximity and 
wishes, kept so noar, even while executing the 
commission the doctor seemed to have given him, 
that she could only wait in feverish impatience— 
standing just behind her slightly opened door— 
feeling that minuta by minute something was 
going*on of which she ought to know—which, 
possibly, she ought to stop ; but feeling, also, her 
utter powerlessness both of will and of the know- 
ledge what it were best to do. The weight of a 
cruel destiny seemed to press upon her brain with 
a severity that increased every moment, and yet 
she knew not how to throw it off. 

Sleuth returned to the doctor when he had done 
the business in hand. And just as she began 
again painfully to listen for the low, distant, 
mysterious Voices, she also heard the sharper 
sounds of the clattering of a horse’s hoofs in the 
stable-yard. The man was off somewhere in hot 
haste. 

She must go in, if only to look at their faces, 
and try if some chance word might not relieve 
her of this dread oppression. Again and again 
she lifts her hand to draw back the door, but 
again and again stops, as if warned by a secret 
instinct she would at present do harm rather than 
good-—that her time for interference had not 
come. 

What an hour was that which ensued before the 
return of the servant! As she expected, he re- 
turned not alone. Her heart gave a great leap, 
as it were, as she heard the voice in the hall of 
her father’s poor-law opponent, but brother 
magistrate, Mr. Macguire. 

**They are meeting in council,” she murmured 
to herself. ‘‘ Yes, I understand. There are now 
three magistrates. The thing is too serious for 
one. Ah, no! Child that I was! I see all 
now. Itis against Anthony they move. Oh, my 
God, Anthony! Sleuth dares not attack thee 
openly—my father is too kind, in spite of his dis- 
like to do it—and so Mr. Macguire comes to finish 
the unholy business. But stop! He has no friend 
here but me. I must be calm, thoughtful, not 
excited, not agitated, not weeping woman's tcars. 
Oh, Anthony! Anthony! Anthony !” 

Again the low, distant, mysterious voices, which 
had now, through the presence of the new voice, 
a kind of roll pervading them, which Clarissa 
could not help likening to the muffled sounds she 
had heard in the playing of the “ Dead March in 
Saul.” 

Anothef half hour of the most exquisite misery 
before she could hear aright anything to guide 
ber as to the course of events. Then the door 
opened, and Mr. Macguire and her father came 
out, the latter very warmly thanking the former 
for his so promptly answering the appeal, and the 
former laughing a loud burly laugh at the doctor’s 
allusion to their occasional tussels at the mecting 
of the overseers for the poor. 

Perhaps now she might get a word from her 
father before he returned. She stood ready, in- 
tending to beckon to him, and instantly close the 
door, so that Sleuth might not notice her action; 
but he pushed the door of the doctor's room wide, 
and strode to and fro until the doctor returned to 
him, and again the two were alone. 

She found it impossible to listen now. Sleuth 
could not long remain. She went to the piano, 
and sounded a few chords, but they were so wild 
that she listened to them as she fancied the doctor 
and Sleuth would listen ; but whatever they heard 
or thought, they took no notice, and she lad still 
to wait. 

But at last she heard the exchange of parting 
salutations, and, though she did control her foot- 
steps until Sleuth’s footsteps were crunching down 
the gravel outside, she then flow across the space 
between the two doors, and, in an instant after, 
was confronting the doctor. 

Face to face—it was an awful moment. Hardly 
did either of the two need to speak, so terribly 
eloquent in their pallid bloodlessness were both 
countenances, 

“It is——” she began. 

“Yes, Clarissa, it is a warrant that has been 
issued for the apprehension of Mr. Anthony Maude 
for murder,” 


Banrow Roruscarp once complained to Lord 
Brougham of the hardship of not being allowed to take 
his seat in parliament. “‘ You know,” said he, “I was 
the choice of the people.” 

To which the ex*hancellor, with his usual cmusticity, 


lied : . 
rey Bo was Barsbbes.” 
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THE GRAVE OF POWHATAN, IN THE GROUNDS OF MR. MAYO, RICHMOND, VA. 


THE CRAVE OF POWHATAN. 


On the grounds of Mr. Mayo, a tew miles from 
Richmond, Va., is a stone, marked by reliable tra- 
ditions as the grave of the great Indian Chief 
Powhatan, the father of Pocahontas, she from 
whose blood the F. F. V.’s boast that they inherit 
their aristocracy and fire. 

The stone is simply an oval, without ingcrip- 
tion, but bearing about it all the marks of having 
been placed there to mark the grave of a chief by 
the Indians. Over it has been erected the lat- 
ticed house represented in the engraving, and to 
it thousands make their pilgrimages, anxious to 
see the spot where lie the remains of the great 
chief who made so prominent a mark in the his- 
tory of his time, and about whom so much of ro- 
mance and history clings. 








MADAME PFEIFFER AND THE 
NECRO. 


Tue honors of successful enterprise have not 
been entirely monopolized by the male sex ; but 
few women travelers have undertaken distant 
and perilous journeys on sea and land with such 
courage and perseverance as were displayed by 
the heroic Anna Pfeiffer, a Viennese lady. This 
extraordinary woman appears to have been inspired 
with an insatiable thirst for visiting foreign lands, 
and for exploring countries unknown or little 
civilized. The wife of a Polish advocate, it was 
not until she had reached the age of forty-five 
years that she found herself, by the completion of 
the education of her children and their establish- 
ment in life, free to undertake her long-cherishe? 
designs. It was then that she began to mature 
the plan for her first long journey, which she 
determined to accomplish alone. 

Her means were exceedingly small, but she 
says in her diary: “I resolved to practice the 
strictest cconomy. Privation and discomforts 
had no terrors forme. I had endured them long 
enough compulsorily, and I reflected that they 
would be much easier to bear if I encountered 
them voluntarily, and with an object in view.” 

When she imparted to her friends her intention 
of visiting Jerusalem, she was regarded as simply 
a crazy enthusiast, and few thought her to be 
in earnest in the matter. 

Nevertheless, she kept her resolution, and, 
in the year 1842, visited Jerusalem and other 
principal cities of the Holy Land: and, having 
journeyed as far as the Isthmus of Suez and the 
Red Sea, returned by way of Egypt. the Mediter- 
ranean, and Italy, to Vienna, where she was 
induced to publish her diary, under the title of 
** Joarney of a Viennese Lady to the Holy Land.” 
Though as yet Madame Pfeiffer's travels related 
only to well-trodden paths, the work attracted 
much attention, and, what was more important to 
her, provided her with a moderate sum with 
which to undertake new journeys. 

Madame Pfeiffer now began to study languages, 
and to endeavor to obtain such an acquaintance 
with botany as would render her observations of 
foreign countries useful to the world. In 1845 she 
landed on the coast of Iceland, and traversed the 
island in every direction, visiting the Geysers and 
other hot springs, and ascending Mount Hec!a, 
which shortly afterward broke out into eruption. 
Her narrative of this journey was published in 
two volumes, under the title of “‘ A Voyage to the 
Scandinavian North and the Island of Iceland ;” 
and the copies of the copyright, and of the sak 
of the geological and botanical specimens col- 
lected during this tour, again furnishing her with 
funds, she resolved to make a voyage round the 
world, a feat probably never before undertaken by 
a European lady alone. 

“Greater privations and fatigues than I had 
encountered in Syria and Iceland,” she remarks 
in her diary, ‘‘ I could scarcely have to encounter. 
The expense did not alarm me, for I knew from 
experience how little is necessary if the traveler 
will but practiee the strictest economy. My 


| savings amounted to a sum barely sufficient, per- 
haps, to serve such travelers as Chateaubriand 
or Lamartine for a fortnight’s excursion ; but it 
appeared to me ample for a journey of two or 
three years, and the result showed that I had 
calculated correctly.” 

Madame Pfeiffer embarked from Hamburg in a 
sailing-vessel, in June, 1846, and reached. Rio 
Janeiro after a yoyage of three months. From 
that port, she made many excursions into the 
interior of the country, on one of which she met 
with an adventure which had nearly brought her 
wanderings to a premature close. Having 
arrived at Porta d’Estrella, she was anxious to 
visit Petropolis, a colony founded by Germans, of 
which she had heard much, and which was 
situated at only twenty-seven leagues’ distance, 
The journey was generally performed upon mules, 
but, as she had been informed in Rio that the 
roads afforded a beautiful walk, traversing magni- 
ficent woods, she determined to go on foot, 
accompanied by Count Berchtold, a traveling 
companion who had taken a part in these excur- 
sions, particularly as the count was desirous of 
collecting botanical specimens, while Madame 
Pfeiffer was equally bent upon collecting insects. 
rhe first eight miles lay through a broad valley, 
covered with thick brambles and shrubs and sur- 
rounded with lofty mountains. 

After passing through this valley they reached 








the serra, as the Brazilians term the summit of 
each mountain that they cross, the present one 
being three thousand feet high. They now 
entered the luxuriant virgin forest, where they 
obtained an abundant harvest of flowers, plants, 
and insects, and loitered along, enchanted with 
the magnificent woods and not less beautiful 


j views which stretched over hill and dale toward 


the sea and its innumerable bays. Frequent 
troops of mules driven by blacks, as well as 
occasional pedestrians, which they met, eased 
their-minds of every fear, and prevented their 
regarding it at as all remarkable that they were 
being continually followed by a negro. Suddenly, 
however, as they arrived at a lonely spot the man 
sprang forward, holding in one hand along knife 
and in the other a lasso, or cord, with which the 
South Americans are in the habit of catching 
wild cattle, and, by gestures and words, made the 
-travelers understand that he intended to murder, 
and then drag them into the forest. 

Unfortunately the travelers had no arms, for 
| they had been assured that the road was perfectly 
| safe ; and the only weapons they possessed were 
| their cumbroussun-shades or parasols,and a small 
clasp-knife, which Madame Pfeiffer instantly drew 
out of her pocket and opened; fully determined to 
sell her life as dearly as possible. They parried 
| their adversary’s blows as long as they could. In 
| the struggle he dropped his knife, which rolled a 
| few steps from him. Madame Pfeiffer instantly 

made a daeh and thought she had grasped it, 
when the negro, more quick than her, thrust her 
| away with his feet and hands, and once more 
obtained possession of the weapon. He then 
waved it furiously over his head, and dealt her 
two wounds, a thrust and a deep gash, both in 
the upper part of theleftarm. She now thought 
she was lost ; despair alone gave her the courage 
to use her own knife. She made a thrust at her 
adversary’s breast, which he warded off, and she 
only succeeded in wounding him severely in the 
hand, but at the same time falling herself to the 
ground, At this point the count, who was 
entirely unarmed, sprang forward, and seizing 
the man from behind, afforded his companion an 
opportunity of rising. 

The affair had occupied but a few seconds, and 
the fury of their assailant was now roused to the 
highest pitch by the wounds he had received. 
He gnashed his teeth at them like a wild beast, 
and flourished his knife with terrible rapidity. 
Meanwhile the count had received a serious cut 
across the hand, and the travelers were beginning 
to regard themselves as lost, when happily the 
tramp of horses’ hoofs met their ear, and the 
negro left them, and sprang into the wood. 

Immediately afterwards two horsemen turned 
a corner of the road, and hastened toward them. 
Their wounds, which were bleeding freely, and 
the hacked and broken condition of their sun- 
shades, soon made them understand the position 
of affairs. They asked which direction the 
fugitive had taken, and, springing to their horses, 
hurried after him. The man was soon captured, 
though not without a struggle, and carried bound 
to Petropolis, where his crime met its due punish- 
ment. Madame Pfeiffer and her companion were 
enabled, by th sistance of their deliverers, to 
get their wounds dressed, and afterward con- 
tinued their journey. 

From Rio the adventurous lady sailed round 
Cape Horn, and landed at Valparaiso. From 








MADAME} PFEIFFER AND THE NEGRO, 


thence she visited the island of Otaheite, and was 
presented to the celebrated Queen Pomare. 
While here she made excursions over the entire 
island, and ascended some of its loftiest moun- 
tains, being attired for her journeys in men’s 
shoes without any stockings, trowsers, and a 
blouse fastened up at the hips. From Otaheite, 
or Tahiti, as it is now called, she sailed for 
Canton, and spent much time in observing 
the manners of the Chinese, into whose country 
she penetrated with a daring, perhaps, never 
before displayed by a European lady. 

Her next places of visit were the island of 
Ceylon and Bombay, from which latter country 
she set out on an arduous journey through Persia 
and Mesopotamia, an account of which was pub- 
lished in her third work, entitled ‘‘A Woman’s 





Journey Round the World.” She had now deter- 
——- : ’ 





or 
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THE LATE JACOB STRAWN, OF JACKSONVILLE, ILL, 


mined to settle down in Vienna; but the sale of 
her journal and collections, and a grant cf about 
£150 from the Austrian Government, having 
furnished her again with funds, her restless love 
of adventure soon revived, and she set out on a 
third ocean journey. This time she visited the 
Cape of Good Hope, Australia, and Singapore, 
and landed on the coast of Borneo, where she 
made an excursion among the savage Dyaks. 
Subsequently she visited a number of islands in 
the Indian Archipelago, and once more traversed 
the Pacific for more than ten thousand miles, to 
California. 

Her next travels were in Peru, the United 
States, and Canada. The experiences of this 
great tour were narrated in her *‘ Second Journey 
Round the World,” published in Vienna in 1856. 
Her last journey was to Madagascar, where she met 
with some singular adventures, having become 
accidentally involved in a conspiracy to over- 
throw the power of the infamous Queen Ranavola, 
for which she was banished from the island. 
This journey unfortunately proved fatal to her, 
ior the Madagascan intermittent fever, which she 
caught in the island, pursued her after her return 
to Vienna, in which city she died, on the 27th of 
October, 1858. 








JACOB STRAWN, 


The Illinois Farmer, 


Jacos Strawn, of Jacksonville, Illinois, died 
lately, at his home, in that place. Starting in 
farming and cattle buying at an early age, with a 
capital of 50 cents in silver, Mr. Strawn came to 
be the king farmer of the West. His acres spread 
over almost whole counties, and it was no unreal 
thing for him to sow a field of wheat or plant corn 
over a space twice the size of a German kingdom. 
He had sheep and kine upon a thousand hills—or 
would have had, if the hills had been there. He 
built pretty much the whole of the village of 
Jacksonville; he represented his district in the 
Legislature, where he was noted for direct and 
available good sense, and in all positions filled the 
ideas of agood citizen. His ‘‘ little garden patch,” 
at the time of his death, embraced nearly 35,000 
acres, worth at least $1,500,000, without improve- 
ments. He was twice married, and leaves seven 
sons and one daughter. In person he was a Daniel 
Lambert, weighing about 350 pounds. During the 
war he was an active and liberal friend and sup- 
porter of the Union cause. 

Many interesting incidents have been related 
respecting him, among which are the following : 
He began life for himself by raising 16 acres of 
wheat, which he traded for 16 steers, which he 
sold at a profit. After this he dealt mainly in 
cattle. He was a rapid talker, and a keen judge 
of human nature, a prompt actor, knew how to 
drive a bargain, and always made money. He 
seldom came to town, was busy every moment, 
and was always in the field or in the saddle, going 
from place to place. 

Until within a few years he was his own account- 
ant and his own banker; and, strange as it may 
seem, kept no books, trusting entirely to his me- 
mory, which never failed him. In physical labor 
he excelled inevery department. With a common 
hand sickle he has been known to reap, bind and 
shock 60 dozen bundles of wheat ina day. Far- 
| mers will understand this to be what not more 
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than one man in a thousand could perform. In 
earlier days he carried large sums of money upon 
his person, and on several occasions his life was 
attempted as he rode alone through the country. 
At one time, near Alton, he was attacked by three 
robbers, whom he thrashed and put to flight with 
his cattle whip. He was a man of wonderful 
muscle and activity. He could spring over the 
highest fence by merely placing one hand on the 
top rail, and on one occasion he caught an infuri- 
ated bull by the horns, who was charging on him 
in an open field, and, throwing him down by mere 
force, completely subdued the animal. 





THE WEB AND WEAVER OF 
NYASSA. 


Dr. Livincstone who, without doubt, was 
strongly influenced in his African travels by the 
desire to find cptton, thus writes of the cotton and 
weavers of Nyassa, on the Zambesi: ‘‘ It makes 
stronger cloth ; many of the people prefer it to the 
foreign cotton; the third variety is not found 
here. It was remarked to a number of men near 
the Shire Lakelet, a little further on toward 
Nyassa, ‘You should plant plenty of cotton, and 
probably the English will come and buy it.’ 
‘Truly,’ replied a far-traveled Babisa trader to 
his fellows, ‘the country is full of cotton, and if 
these people come to buy, they will enrich us.’ 
Our own observation on the cotton cultivated, 
convinced us that this was no empty flourish, but 
afact. Everywhere we met with it, and scarcely 
ever entered a village, without finding a number 
of men cleaning, spinning, and weaving. It-is first 
carefully separated from the seed by the fingers, 
or by an iron roller, on a little block of wood, and 
rove out into long soft bands without twist. Then 
it receives its first twist on the spindle, and be- 
comes about the thickness of coarse candle-wick ; 
after being taken off and wound into a large ball, 
it is given the final hard twist, and spun into a 
firm cop on the spindle again; all the processes 
being painfully slow.” 











THE VOLCANO OF KILAUEA. 


Tue volcano of Kilauea, situated on the Hawaiian 
Islands, is the largest in the world. Its crater is 








CRATER OF THE VOLCANO KILAUEA, SANDWICH ISLANDS, WITH NATIVES COOKING BY THE STEAM FROM THE FISSURES OF THE ROCK, 


the distance, the stone never seeming to reach 
bottom. 

Having spent a night upon the brink of the 
crater, travelers usually start early the next-morn- 
ing, and, by the help of Hawaiian guides, pick 
their perilous way down the steep ascent into the 
crater, passing on their road the Sulphur “ 
(where may be seen the most magnificent crystals, 
some of them two or three feet long, but far too 
fragile to be preserved), till at length they reach 
the solid bottom. They then walk over the jagced 





NATIVE WEB, AND WEAVER SMOKING THE HUGE TOBACOO PIPE OF NYASSA, AFRICA. 


about three miles in diameter, or nine miles in 
circumference, and varies in depth from eight to 
ten hundred feet. Unlike other craters, it is not 
on the summit of a mountain, but is on the slope 
of Mouna Loa, at an elevation of 4,000 feet, the 
mountain itself being nearly 14,000 feet in height, 
its summit crowned with perpetual snow, although 
within the torrid zone. 

The crater is on a kind of high table-land, or 
plateau. A black ledge of hardened lava, from 
600 to 2,000 feet in width, surrounds it, at a depth 
of 660 feet, and the bottom is occupied by a surg- 
ing lake of liquid fire, over which hangs a cloud, 
silvery by day and glowing red by night. 

Vapors and steam escape from numerous aper- 
tures ; and even in times, when the fires are com- 
paratively at rest, masses of red-hot matter are 
every now and then cast up to the height of 60 or 
70 feet. The crater, though surrounded by huge 
fissures and steam cracks, can easily be approached 
to its very edge on horseback. The traveler 
suddenly finds himself upon the brink of a yawn- 
ing abyss 1,000 feet deep, where he looks down, 
as it were, into the very mouth of hell. In 1840 
the whole bottom of the crater was one mass of 
molten lava—a lake of fire nine miles in circum- 
ference! But, usually, the bottom of the crater 
is solid black lava, with the exception of two or 
three lakes, varying in size from 100 to 500 feet in 
diameter. The surfaces of these minor craters, 
within the mammoth crater, are constantly 
changing, sometimes being 200 or 300 feet below 
the general level, and sometimes building up mini- 
ature mountains, cones from 100 to 200 feet high. 

On the edge of the large crater, a emall native 
hut, called the Voleano House, has been erected, 
for the convenience of travelers, where they 
usually spend a night, watching the volcanic fires 
beneath them. They obtain their drinking-water 
from the drippings of the steam-cracks near by, and 
cook their victuals, as represented in our engrav- 
ing, by simply placing them over the heated steam 
as it issues from the fissures. The width of some 
of these chasms is 40 or 50 feet, and an idea of 
their immense depth can be obtained from the 
experiments, often tried by travelers, of rolling 
large stones into them. The boulders will be 
heard to bound, crashing from side to side, for 
some minutes, till the reverberations die away in 





floor of lava, now hard and cold, for about two 
miles, when they come to 


The Lake of Liquid Fire. 


This crater within a crater is represented in our 
second engraving. It is adout 200 feet in diameter, 
and 150 feet deep. The surface of the lake within 
is in a constant state of agitation, sometimes 
bubbling and boiling like 4 caldron, sometimes 
building up small cones, which spit out volcanic 





VOLCANO OF EILAUEA AT NIGHT, HONOLULU, 
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glass, spun into filaments fine as the spider’s web, 
and called by the Hawaiians ‘‘Pele’s hair”—hulu 
pele. At other times, the whole surface of the 
lake, having become solid to the depth of three or 
four feet, will suddenly be broken up by the vio- 
lence of subterranean fires, which cause the whole 
region to tremble, and the huge slabs of lava, like 
cakes of ice, being rolled over by the waves of fire, 
will melt away as snow-flakes vanish on the water. 
The grandeur of the scene beggars description. 

There was an eruption on another part of Mouna 
Loa in 1855, which, in thirteen months, sent its 
fiery streams of desolation over an area estimated 
at 300 square miles. In 1859 another eruption 
broke out on the south-western slope of the moun- 
tain, near the edge of the snow. From this the 
molten stream ran down into the ocean, 40 miles 
distant, in eight days, destroying a fishing village, 
which happened to be in its path. The waters 
were so greatly heated, that the fishes were cooked 
for miles around. 


A PARISIAN STORY. 
How an English Woman Married a 
French Marguis. 


A aosstrine Paris correspondent relates the 
annexed French story of a recent marriage in 
Paris : 

Nobody talks about anything now, except the 
strange marriage of the Marquis of C to an 
English woman, somewhat ripe, it is true, but we 
add, par parenthese, possessed of a fortune suffi- 
cient to change into lilies and roses her somewhat 
passé face, and convert her into a dulcina not less 
charming than she of the knight of La Mancha. 

But that which gives piquancy to the affair 
is a little history connected with their antece- 
dents, and of which the following is an epitome : 

It appears that the rich Anglaise came to Paris 
last winter, in regal style, and with a determina- 
tion to give away her hand and heart to a gentle- 
man, young and titled—an idea that had been 
ripening in her mind for a long time, on account 
of the lack of a powerful ally, money, in the 
shape of an enormous heritage which ought to 
have arrived from the East Indies, but which did 
not. 

It is easy to say that when it did come, there 
was no lack of suitors for the hand of the grand 
(although passé) Anglaise. She *soon had 
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numerous lovers, but she had already given her 
heart to young Marquis C , whom she had 
seen in the “ grand monde.” Unhappily for her 
flame, he paid no regard to the attentions of the 
rich quadragenarian—pretty women and cards 
taking up all his time and attention. 

The Marquis was about twenty-five years old, 
and possessed of a fortune of somewhat over a 
half million of francs, which enabled him to live 
handsomely without hunting for her millions. 
But nothing is so tenacious as an old English 
woman, and in order to bring the object of her 
passion to her feet, she made use of a most 
singular expedient. 

She followed him to a watering-place, where the 
**vame” was going on. She well knew that clubs 
and spades sometimes ‘‘held the age” over the 
handsomest brunette, or fairest blonde, in a 
young man’s heart; in fact, she knew that the 
marquis gamed deeply, and on this knowledge 
built her plans. She let the marquis establish a 
‘table de jeu,” without appearing to notice him in 
any way ; then, after he was well into the whirl of 





**rouge et noir,” wishing to attack this “‘insensible"™™” 


through his ‘darling sin,” she invited one day, to 
her house, one of those ‘‘Greeks,” which are 
met everywhere at the green table, and who con- 
ceal their ignoble calling under a varnish of 
dandyism, of eloquence, and even instruction, 
which serves to deceive sometimes even the most 
suspicious, 

** Monsieur,” said she, ‘I know who you are, 
and your profession; I have found out who you 
are—no matter how. Here are my proofs of your 
profession. You know I can ruin you if I wish.” 

The ‘* Greek” had no need of further proof than 
the word of l’Anglaise to convince him that he 
was at hermercy. ‘‘Now,I can ruin you,” she 
said, “if I wish, but if you will only serve me in 
a little affair, I will not do so.” 

** Speak, madame,” answered he; “‘I am at your 
service.” 

**Do you know Monsieur le Marquis de C—— ?” 
coolly asked l’ Anglaise. 

‘*Yes, madame,” answered the Greek, with a 
low bow. 

“IT wish you to entrap him into play, (no diffi- 
culty about that, you know), and win from him, 
not only the amount of money he has on him, no 
small sum, as a general thing, but at least 500,000 
francs, which is about his whole fortune.” 
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The “Greek,” stupified, reflected an instant, and 
then a diabolical smile passed over his counte- 
nance, “ { understand! you wish that I should win 
500,000 francs and divide with you?” The proud 
Anglaise betrayed a movement of indignation, and 
then said, in the most disdainful tone : “Fi done! 
Look out for yourself alone! But understand me, 
if the Marquis escapes from your hands without 
being ruined, I ruin you forever, here and else- 
where. Ina word, I will publish all that I know 
of you—now allez !”” 

She took leave of him with a superb bow. 

The gambler took leave of her with a,mixed 
feeling of pleasure and uneasiness. He was un- 
easy at the idea of those papers being in her hand, 
and pleased at the idea of a “pigeon.” In truth, 
I cannot begin to describe you our “‘ Greck’s” feel- 
ings; but before three days, he had managed to 
get on the most intimate terms with the Marquis, 
and in 4 couple of days more, the pair spent the 





night autour d'un tapis vert ; and then, of course, 
every succeeding night in the apartments of one 
or the other,, In short, at the end of a month, the 
fortune offered to the ‘‘ Greck” was considerably 
absorbed ; and at the end of two months there 
remained not a shadow of it. 

Meanwhile, while this poor fool was being thus 
fleeced, our Anglaise took good care to show off 
her riches to the plutked one. She talked to him 
of the millions that she had inherited in India, 
and dazzled his eyes with her diamonds, rubies, 
sapphires, and God knows what. At last she 
played her game so well, that the poor “‘ gargon,” 
reduced to extremities, wound up by opening his 
ears and closing his eyes—accepted the hand of 
our heroine and all her riches, 

The union was determined upon, and soon La 
Madelaine received the “ happy pair.” The Mar- 
quis did not wish any invitations, The Anglaise 
did, and all Paris was invited and went. 








HOW TO MAKE COFFEE. 


Baron Lresia has published a practical 
essay on coffee-making, in which he asserts roundly 
that people at large do not get half the amount of the 
essential coffee they ought to do from the bean as 
generally treated. He affirms that the good quality of 
coffee depends primarily on the roasting. This opera- 
tion should be continued only until the bean or berry 
has lost its horny condition, so that it may be ground, 
or what is better, pounded to powder. Now as coffee 
contains a crystalline and volatile substance called 
caffeine, which gives coffee its flavor and sustaining 
qualities, care must Le taken to retain it. By exposure 
to the air it escapes. Hence ground coffee rapidly 
loses its aroma and value, and the porosity of the roasted 
berries admits of a like deterioration. Hence the baron 
recommends, that powdered white, or brown sugar be 
strewn over the berries when the roasting is just 
completed, and while they are still hot. If then well 
atirred, the melted sugar will spread over the berries, 
forming a coating or varnish impervious to air. This 
will confine the aroma and retain the caffeine, until the 
berries are ground for use. 

Of the three processes of making coffee, by filtration, 
infusion, and boiling, the baron inclines to the latter. 
He thinks that about three-fourths of the ground coffee 
to be used should be boiled for 10 or 16 minutes, then 
the remaining fourth put in, and the whole allowed to 
stand, covered, for from five to six minutes, This 
makes the best coffee. 

For journeys and marches, where it is im ible to 
be burdened with machines for roasting and grinding, 
coffee may be carried in a d pmy vy form and its 
aromatic properities preserved by the following pro- 
cess. One pound of the roasted berries are reduced to 
powder and immediately wetted with a syrup of sugar, 
obtained by pouring two ounces of water on three 
ounces of sugar, and permitting them to stand for a few 
minutes. When the powder is thoroughly wetted with 
the syrup, two ounces of finely-powdered sugar are to 
be added, mixed well with it, and the whole then dried 
in the open air. The sugar locks up the volatile parts 
ot the coffee. If coffee is now to be made, cold water 
is to be poured over ac rtain quantity of the powder, 
and made to boil. Prepared this way, the powder may 
be preserved in perfect condition for many weeks, 

@ traveler and soldier knows the value of good 
coffee, and any sound hints for its preparation will be 
welcomed and treasu:ed by connoisseurs, 


FACES ON THE BATTLE-FIELD. 


Arrer the battle of Inkermann the faces of 
many of the dead still wore a smile, while others bad a 
threatening expression. Some lay stretched on their 
backs, as if friendly hands had prepared their burial. 
Some were still resting on one knee, their hands grasp- 
ing their muskets. In some instances the cartridge 
remained between the teeth, or the musket was held in | 
one hand, and the other was uplifted, as though to ward 
off a blow or appealing to heaven, 
were pale as though cut in marble. As the wind swept 
across the battle-field, it waved the hair, and gave the 
bodies such an appearance of life that a spectator 
could hardly help thinking they were about to rise to 
continue the fight. 

Another surgeon, describing the appearance of the 








The faces of all |* 





corpses on the field of Magenta, says tuat they furnish 
indubitable proof that man may cease to exist | 
without suffering the least pain. Those struck on the 
head generally lay with their faces on the ground, their 
limbs retaining the pos'tion they were in at the instant 
they were struck, and most of these still held their 
tifles, showing that when a ball enters the brain it 
causes such a eucden contraction of the muscles that | 
there is not time for the hand to loose its hold of the | 
weapon before death. 

Another peculiarity observed in the case of those 
who were wounded in the braipv, was the suduenness 
with which they died, even when suspected to be out | 
of danger. During the battle of Solierino, a rifieman | 
was wounded in the head by a ball which passed | 
through the skull and bu: ied itself in the brain, His | 
wound was dressed, and he was stretched on straw, 
with his head resting on his knapsack, like his wounded | 
comrades. He retained the full use of bis faculties, 
and chatted about his wound almost with indifference, 
as he filled his pipe and lay smoking it. Nevertheless, | 
before he had finished it, death came upon him, and he 
was found lying in the same attitude, with his pipe 
between his teeth. He had never uttered @ cry, or 
given any sign that he was suffering pain. In cases 
where the ball had entered the heart, nearly the same 
appearances were presented as in the cases of those 
who had been struck in the brain; death was what we 
termed instantaneous, but it was not quite so swilt as 
in the former case; there was generally time for a 
movement in the act of dying. 

There was a Zouave, who had been struck full in the 
breast; he was lying on his rifle, the bayonet was fixed, 
and pointing in such a way as showed that he was in 
the act of charging when struck. His head was 
uplifted, and his countenance still bore a threatening 
appearance, as if he had merely stumbled and fallen, 





and was ip the act of rising again. Close by him lay 








THE EMPEROR OF FRANCE AND 
THE HACKMEN. 
Tae Government has resolved the question 


cab-drivers of Paris, on the principles of free trade. 
The Company of the Petites Voitures will no longer en- 
joy s mon , and anybody will be henceforth free to 
set up 8 ey-coach. The monopoly, as I have 
mentioned, is abolished without loss to the Company. 
The decision of the Emperor is highly approved by the 
Parisians, The civil authorities certainly did their best 
to regulate the monopoly, so that the public should not 
suffer from it; but monopoly is ever oppressive, and in 
the case of the hackney-carriages it was true to ite na- 
ture. Every Frenchman who had visited London re- 
marked the facility with which a cab is procured there 
in any weather, affording a strong contrast with the 
difficul SL ee 0 vane, oo ome See 
Paris. e fault was attributed to the authorities, who 
are renlered accountable for the bad jay en 
the monopolies they establish. Henceforth public 
will know that when they ¢annot find a hackney-cab in 
& shower of rain, the Government is not to blame. 

There is scarcely a doubt but that cleanliness, solidity 
and convenience will be as remarkable in public cabs, 
when free trade is established, as before. Itis probable, 
moreover, that there will be more vehicles on the 
stands, and that the drivers will be more ready to ac- 
commodate their customers, when there is a smart com- 
—. The advocates tor aaa assert that the 

berty of establishing public ve may be mades 
pretext for disturbing public tranquillity and be turned 
against the Government; but these fears, real or pre- 
tended, have had but little weight with the public. 

The encouragement which the superior authorities 
are about to give by this act to freedom in the exercise 
of industrial calling and private initiative, will have the 
merit of being peng in the eyes of those who ob- 
serve the acts of many local authorities. Prefects and 
mayors, animated, we suppose, by a laudable zeal for 
the public good, frequently issue decrees which destroy 
even the very shadow of liberty. The municipa) au- 
thorities of eve, for example, published an ordi- q 
nance, some weeks ago, fixing the price of the day’s work 
of a horse or ass, or the hire of a cart d the vint- 
age. The Mayor of Besarncgon has just-revived an ob- 
solete decree, which compels the sellers of lucerne to 
declare whence it comes, and the buyers to state for 
what yaa it is intended. The principles of free 
trade would make a more rapid 2 pe among the ig- 
norant municipal councillors country towns if the 
Government set them an example by more fre quently 
uniting their acts to the principles they profess. 








Try are some on epitaphs in Georgia. In 
a cemetery in Ringold, is the following: “ to 
the y of T ssee Thompson, Jr. He lived to 





enliven the haypiness of his parents 8 years, 2 months 
and 23 days; when death tore him from the mountain's 
brow. An angel caught and bore him o’er the sea, and 
placed him in God’s White House, to live and play 
through all eternity.” 


How To Appreciate Wrves.—According to 
the laws of the Greek church, its clergy may marry 
once ; but if the wife dies, they are not allowed to choose 
& successor, a strange interprettion of St. Paul’s in- 
junction to the young bishop of Ephesus (1 Tim., 3: 2). 
It is said, and may easily be believed, that this gains 
for the lady a larger amount of res and attention 
than is usually the lot of her sex in the East. A gentle- 
man residing in Syria was exceedingly surprised on 
once entering the house of a leading priest, io find him 
engaged in washing the linen of the household, and on 
inquiring the reason of such an 4 tly unclerical 
occupation, the reverend papa replicd; ‘I do this to 
save my wife labor, that she may live the longer; for 
you know, O Kyrie, that the law of our Church does 
not permit me to have another, and I wish to keep this 
one as long as I can.” 


How tne Cuorrra Trrrves.—The epidemic 
has made ite appearance at Fremantle,a suburb of 
Southampton, gland, at present containing about 
4,500 inhabitants, and within a week there have been 
six deaths there, all returned as Asiatic cholera. A 
local correspondent ascribes the visitation to the drain- 
age, respecting which he says: “The system adopted 
is that of running the pipes of each house into a dead 
well, placed about six or eight feet below the surface of 
the soil, in ground which is a loose stratum of grave). 
These wells are made of bricks, without any cement, 
interstices being left within them as in an o:d 
well, thus p:rmitting the escape and filtration of 
liquid matter which may flow into them. All the live 
wells being necessarily at a lower level than the dead 
wells, the liquid percolates from one into the other, the 
gravel permitting it todo so. There are some 600 dead 
wells, which may be compared to as many retorts, all 
gen+rating or distilling poisonous gas through their 
banks {the pipes) into their several receivers (the 
houses). Every flush of water into the dead well forces 
the poison into the habitation—a Sy as deadly to 
the buman system as prussic acid or corrosive sub- 
limate.” 


Tue Chinese have had a great start over all 
the nations of the west. It is difficult to say when the 
art of printing was first introduced. It is known to 
have been practiced in China, from plates of wood, at 
the end of the sixth century of the Christian era, In 
A. D; 593 there is a decree for the collection of “old 
designs’ and ‘text,’ and for their cutting in wood for 
publication ; but it is not then spoken of as a novel 
invention. In 932 the canonical books were ordered to 
be engraved on wood and printed for general sale: and 
in 982 the work was completed, and the books “ were.) 
circulated over all the A Moveable types were 
first employed in the middle of the eleventh century. 
The Imperial arrangements for printing have been 
carried out in China on a most magnificent scale. The 
Emperor Khanghi, whose reign began in 1662, had 
250,000 moveable types, engraved in copper, and printed 
no less than 6,000 volumes. Kienlung, in 1773, ordered 
10,412 works to be publisbed, covering the whole field of 
Cainese literature. . 


In writing Chinese, the camel-hair pencil is 
held between the middle and the fourth finger, perpen- 
dicularly on the paper. There are many varieties of 
character, some fanciful in the extreme. The vase or 
seal character, in which all the forms are ey pe 
was the most ancjent mod from the facilities it afforded 
in engraving; it is ers employed in ornamental 
inscriptions. The official character, which is about 1,800 
years old, is bolder, blacker, and I+ss fine than the ordi- 
nary-type, and bears something the same reference to it 
that Roman capitals have to common letters. The type 
most used now in printing, and imitated in writing, is 
what is call d the “pittern,” and is taught ip 
schools, In this “running” hand, the different 
of a character are = with one 
writing is more rapidly perform 
plant character is still more loose and Se 
not easily read; it has, however, a graceful 
tive appearance. In the tenth century, the “ 
character was introduced; it is stiffer than the “ 
tern,”’ which has superseded these and other varieties— 
the tadpole character, the bamboo character, the bird 
charact-r, in which resemblances to the ovjects p 
all the forms. There are many treatises on the art of 
writing, with specimens of the various styles, and 
houses are frequently ado: ped with scrolls of caligraphy. 
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FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


Aw army chaplain relates the follo story: 
t urchin at the in 
paar FH p Sons butternu . ape 


“No; she’s gone, too.” 
a Here SA 1 a bag’ th lee os” 
“ That's bed |” : 


“Yes, it’s bad; but it’s the best he can do!” 


Beavrr is like the rain 


bow; full of promise 
but short-lived. The fool cackles betore, 


the hen 


much else. A man with one idea is like a goose trying 
to hatch s paving-stope, 


Joun asked Julia if she would have him? 
“No,” said she, “I will not have you;” but before John 
recover from the shock, she archly put in—‘ but 

you may have me!” 


At a meeting of young girls at Senaca, N. Y., 
ee ey 
of Senaca Falls, don’t get during the year to 
come, wil] be to blame.” e 

A BAcHELor uncle, to whom his neice applied 
for advice on of 


latter, of course, being the most 
favorite lover—sen 
ef all illusory elementa, your 


stri 
choice simply fea between love and beet Now, love is 
an idea, beet is a reality. Love you can get along 
without; but beef you must have. Therefore, make 
sure of your beef.”” 


Ay orator, in appealing to the ‘‘bone and 
sinew,” ssid: “My friends, I am proud to see around 
me to-night the hardy ry of the land, for I love 
the agricultural interests of the country ; and well may 
I love them, fellow-citizens, for I was born a farmer; the 
happiest days of my B pny were = in the ful 
avocations of a son of the soil. If I may be allowed to 


thunder!” exclaimed an inebriated chap, just in front 
of the stage, 


A puystcran, who is a truly pious man, was 
tpeaking in a prayer mee’ , recently, of the duty of 
on the idea of salvation upon those near death, 
and of a physician’s opportunities in this way, made 
ase of the follo lan, : “ For my own part, Iam 
‘never called to see a patient without feeling delighted 
to learn that he is prepared to die.” 


Tuey are getting the fine arts perfectly now. 
One fellow in Boston painted a sorrel horse so per- 
fectly that the hair all comes off. Another has painted 
a dog so well that his owner has offered $10 for it, and 
no questions asked. 


THERE is undving love which lives as long as 
ginger-pop; there is love at sight, to which we would 
add love at ninety days; there is a great deal of pontoon 
love in all of these. There is much deception, but, like 
rats’ exterminator, it will not hurt anybody but the 
rats. If any one could read over their old courtships, it 
would be like seeing a Chinese almanac. He would be 
unable to read the pictures, and sure the calculations 
were never intended for his latitude. Americans must 
have sensations, and Englishmen laugh at us for it, like 
an old hen who sees her ducklings sailing away on the 


. 


4 
A cerTam deacon being accustomed to snore 
<a eioney &S Geareh, Re seettees Che following polite 


“ Deacon —— is requested not to commence snoring 
to-mosrow until the sermon is begun, as some persons 
or ae like to hear the 


‘*My dear,” said a lady to a wee child, 
whose hands were filled with painted candies whic): 
some friend had given it, ‘those things are not good 
for you to eat.” 

«“ But, mamma,” ded the child, “if they are 
not good to eat, may I take some for medicine ?”’ 


A CLEVELAND copper culator fell aslee 
tn cena; ums Une enn Gebel ep ty ho gecter’e 


: 
“Surely there is a vein for the silver and a place for 
the gold where find it.” 

Jumping to his feet he shook his book at the minister, 


crying: 
tr take five hundred shares.”’ 


Is rr not curious that the persons to inherit 
So sespenty of the late Tom Sayers will be all Tom’s 
eirs 


A roune lady, who was asked by her friends 
whether it were really true that she was engaged to a 
certain gentleman, rvplied to each one, innocently: 

“Notas yet!” } 

**Tony, what did the Israelites do when they 
crossed the Red Sea ?”’ 
ote don’t know, ma’am, but I guess they dried them- 

ves.”” 


A cumtp thus defines gossip: It’s when no- 
body don’t do nothing and somebody goes and tells 
of it. 


Messrs. J. Scuunerta & Co. have imported 
avery fire specimen of German skill in the manufac- 
tory of Grand Pianos. It is a Grand of the celebrated 
firm of Bititten, in Leipsic, and decidedly the best of 
imported pianos we have everseen. It is distinguished 
hy « very fine and even tone, and by superior work- 
‘manship. 


From Mr. Frederic A. Brady, No. 22 Ann 
street, we have received ‘‘The Cardinal’s Daughter,” 
by Robert Mackenzie Daniels, a novel of deep and ab- 
sorbing interest, and Theodore Hook’s great novel of 
‘*Ned Musgrave,” the laet worthy any one’s reading. 
and well paying for the trouble. Asa novelist, Hook 
had no equal in his day, and we have often wondered 
why our publishers did not re-produce him. 


When you feel a h or Bronchial 
affection creeping on the lungs, take AYER’S CHERRY 
PECTORAL, and cure it before it becomes incurable. 
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THE REPUBLIC. W. B. Harrieon, Extemporanecous 














Singer. Great Living Curiosities: Three immense Giants, 
Three Dwarfs, Two Circassian Girls, aaving Skeleton 
Mammoth Fat Woman, Glass Blowe:s, Albino Boy, 
Cosmoramas, Learned Seal, Family, Grand 
100,000 curiosities. on, 30 cents; 

under ten, 15 cents. 

The Art of | Brandy and fine 
as a on of $1. Address 
JAMES E. MO , Practical t, Poughkeepsie, 
New York. “ 

Best « Five centss gallon. Reci 
~~ pt Wlack Ink. Address Box 12, Hinsdale, . 

i 


of aorene ce r 


The Confessions and Experience of 
an Invalid. 
Published for the benefit and as a warn te young 


men and others who suffer from Nervous De , ete. ; 

sa pot y time the means at 

one who cu » great ex- 

|e oe through args F imposition C quackery. By 
losing a rey ressed env copies 

may be bad of the author, NATH. Mr MAYFarE 


Esq., Br: oklyn, King’s County, N. ¥. 


300 per conte PROFIT for AGENTS. 
enteel articles everywhere needed, and 

sell at sight. a sent, with particula 

35 cents, Address E. H. 





MARTIN, Hinsdale, KH. 





Over Fifty Secrets erous Jokes, Wi 
Sayings, &c., will be found in “THE LOUNGER » 
Sent free for Five CEntTs. 

tf Address, P. O. Box, 5,057, New York. 


Do You Want Luxuriant Whiskers 
or Mfoustaches? 


MY ONGUENT will force them to grow heavily in 
six weeks (upon the smoothest face) without stain or 
injury to the skin. Price $1—sent 
to any address on receipt of an order. 

R. G. GRAHAM, 109 Nassau St., N. ¥. 








An Album for 30 Cents! 
NEW! BEAUTIFUL!! CHEAP!!! EXQUISITE!!1!! 


A beautiful Gilt Metallic Album, containing four (4) 
Photographs, in metal frames, and 
HIGHLY PERFUMED. 


Openin: wie o eee e . Sent postpaid for 30 
cents. address CALVIN Tres & CO., No, 167 Broad- 
way, New York. 


The Way to Make from One Dollar 
to One Dollar and Fifty Cents in an evening, with other 
information, will be sent to any one enclosing two 
stamps. Address A. WOLCOTT, Cleveland, O. 


Guide to Beauty. 100 pages. All should have 
it. Mailed for 25c. Address C. JENNISON, Box 5,374, 
P. O., New York. tf 


ZBmplo ent at your own Homes—either sex— 
suitable for a livelihood, or leisure hours in oy city 
and town. Large profits realized. Address, with red 
stamp, for particulars, DR. WARNER, 54 East 12th 
street, New York City. 542-3 


How to Take Pictures. 

I will send, post-paid, for $1, the Art of Copying 
Likenesses in a few seconds by the rays of light. Any 
number of copies may be taken without injury to the 
likeness. Anybody can doit. No apparatus required. 
Address P. J..WARD, Terre Haute, Ind. 642-3 

ALREADY SOLD. Eighth Edition 


10,00 now ready. MAGIC MADE EASY: 
Acomplete expose of legerdemain, sleight-of-hand, &c, 
It tells how to eat fire, to cut off your nose, rope-tying 
feats, and nearly 200 other astounding magical per- 
formances. Price 20 cents. Sold everywhere, or 
mailed, free of postage, by HUNTER & CO., Publishers, 
Hinsdale, N. H. 




















A Household Necessity exists for the 
Use of 


DURNO’S CATARRH SNUFF, 


Which, in the first stages of a cold, acts like magic— 
Headache, Hoarseness, Diphtheria, and Bronchitis, Sore 
Eyes, Deafness, Bad Taste and Smell, being the result 
of Catarrh? This snuff removes and prevents all these, 
and insures a healthy Head. Ite effects are pleasant 
and safe, even for infants, who suffer from Snuffies. 

It has the highest professional testimonials. Sold by 
all Druggiste, or sent by mail to all parts of the U. S., 
for 30 cents, for one box, or $1 for four boxes. Address 

JAS. DURNO, P. O: Box 1235, New York. 
Wholesale, by D. BARNES & CO., 21 Park Row, N. Y. 
534-45e0w 





Kate Vaugh, a Racy Novel, 72 pp.; only 15 
ones sent free. Address HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, 





Senseology,; Psychologic Fascination, 
Marriage Happily Attained, How to Become Rich, Win 
the Opposite Sex, Marriage, &c. This queer, useful, 
and spicy book, sent by mail for 25 c.nts. Address 
EVANS k CO., Box 1,215, Philadelp1 ia, if 


A SENSATION BOOK. — 
THE CONFESSION OF 


MARTHA GRINDER, THE POISONER. 


Published by JOHN HUNT & CO., 59 Fifth Strect, 
Masonic Hall, Pittsburg, Pa. For sale in New York by 
the American News Company, and Hilton & Co., and b 
dealers everywhere. Price 25 cents. Mailed, post-pai 
on receipt of price. 


Wervous Debility, 


Loss of Memory, Premature Decay, &c., however 
caused, can be cured by one who has cured himsclf and 
hundreds of others. Before commencing any treatment, or 
despairing of your case as hopeless, 6nd your address, 
on & post-paid envelope, to EUWARD H. TRAVER, 
Lock Box, Boston, Mass. 


Vieve Brower; or, Life in the Concert 
Saloons of New York. A rich book. Just published. 
Handsomely illustrated. Only 25 cents, Mailed free. 
Address Post Office Box 78. HOLLAND, N.Y. 54351 


COLORED CARTES DB VISIT 
SIXTY CENTS PER DOZEN. 
I will send upon receipt of 60 cents 12 Cartes de 











| Visite of French Grisettes in different positions, or the 


whole set of 6 different pictures, $2. 
541-4 T. ALLEN, 60 Nassau street, New York. 
- 


Photograph Cards for Gentlemen.— 
Sample, 25 cents; French Transparent Cards (52 views), 
$1 25 per pack; $10 per dozen; aleo Marked Back Play- 
ing Cards, $1 50 per pack. All by mail on receipt of 
Price. Address 

FORWARDING AGENCY, 58 Liberty street, N. Y. 

tf 2 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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J. H..WINSLOW & CO. 


THE GREATEST OPPORTUNITY EVER O 
TO SECURE GOOD JEWELERY AT LOW PBICES. 


100,000 
ATCHES, CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELERY, PENS, 
be BRACELETS, mn RES, GOBLETS, SPOONS, 
FORKS, NAPKIN RINGS, ETC., ETC. 


Worth s500,000! 
be sold for ONE DOLLAR each, without regard to 

and not to be paid for until you know 
Send 25 cents for a Certificate, which will inform 


you what you 
our containing full 
Agents, which we want in every Regiment and 


to 
in the Country. ; 
J. H. WINSLOW & CO., 
208 Broadway, New York. 


wR. 

A Book crammed full of Jokes, Comical Stories, 
Witty , Funny Puns, Laughable Conundrums, 
Humorous try, &c., &c. Price 10cents. Send orders 
to P. O. Box 3,410, New York. tf 








know. 
Adviser, by WM. EARL, M.D., 200 pag 
25 cts. Address 12 White 


- 
y 
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DR. STRICKLAND’S PILE REMEDY has cured 
thousands of the worst cases of Blind and Bleeding 
Piles. It gives immediate relief and effects a perma- 
nent cure. it directly. It is warranted to cure, 
For sale by all Druggists. Fifty Cents per Bottle, - 


Agents Always Wanted. 


Circulars Free. Address 
537-40 3B. W. HITCHCOCK, 14 Chember street, N. Y. 














DON’T BE FOOLISH. 


You can make Six Dollars from Fifty Cents. Call and 
examine, an invention urgently needed by everybody. 
Or a sample sent free by mail for 50 cents, that retails 
easily for $6, by R. L. WOLCOTT, 170 Chatham Square, 


New York, 629ly 
PER year We went agents every- 


$1,500 where to sell our IMPROVED $20 Sewing 


es. Three new kinds. Under and upper feed. 
Warranted five years. Above salary, or large commissions 
da, The onLY machines sold in United States for less 





$40, which are ly licensed Howe, Wheeler & 
wi Grover & , Singer & Co., and Bachelder. 
All other cheap machines are infringements. Circulars 


or call upon SHAW & CLARK, Bidde- 


ford, Maine, 


Matrimony Made Hasy; 
Or Mysteries of Making Love fully explained, with 
specimen Love Letters. Price 15 cents. Send orders 
to Box 3,410 P. O., N. ¥. uf 


LADIES DESIRING A 


SMOOTH, CLEAR AND 











Should use GEORGE W. LAIRD’S Bloom of Youth. 
Has no equal for and Beautifying the Com- 


xfon and Skin. Sold Druggists everywhere. 
Soa 74 Fulton street, New York. 638-41 


P.oyal Havana Lottery. 
Official Drawing of December 21st, 1865, 





No. 14866...... +++ GPOW..... «+++ +$100,000 
WO. BBD. ccccocce “ ceccccccse 60,008 
NO. 15880. .ccccccce %* ceccccccce 20,000 
No. BB. cvccece co © ccccceccce See 
Bes Eiccccescces © cccccccse §6=66,088 
BO, WH. cccce coos © cocccccce ° 5,000 


Being the six capital prizes. 
paid in gold. Information furnished. Highest 
rates paid for doubloons and all kinds of gold and 


TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. ¥. 


VIOLINS! 


Including Bow, Strings, Rosin, Boxing, etc., sent by 
express to all parts of the United States, British Pro- 
vinces and West Indies, on receipt of the following 


prices: 
GERMAN—Red or Brown, $2 50, $3, $4, $5, $6, $8. 
DOUBLE LINED—$5, $7, $9, $11, $13, $15. 
ZRERCH—Dlocked and Lined, $6, $8, $10, $12, $15, 


ITALIAN—Inlaid, $12, $14, $16, $18, $25, $30, $35. 
OLD Very fine tone, $40, $50, $75 to $300. 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS—Every description at 
lowest New York prices, Send stamp for price list. 
REDERICK BLUME, 208 Bowery. 


Stereoscopic Pictures and Cartes de 
VISITE, latest importations. Also, New Books and 
Sporting Articles. Send for Circular. 

000 PIERRE BIBON, 27 Ann &t., N. Y. 

Holloway’s Pills and Ointment.—rofula 
was considered incurable until the great discovery ot 
Holloway’s Pills and Ointment flashed upon the world. 
Diseases which baffle the skill of the Medical Schools 
readily yield to these peerless remedies. Scurvy, 
Erysipelas, Salt Rheum, Itch, and all cutaneous erup- 
tiens are curable by them. 


A CURIOSITY !! 
Freeto All. A Rare Treat. 


Gentlemen, do not fail to send a two cent stamp, and 
receive a GREAT PAPER, replete with the choicest 
literature and rare Illustrations. Sent Gratis. 

CHARLES E. MACKEY, 

267 Broadway, New York. 


4s Something New. “es 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
3 profite large. Send sy circular. 
& W. RI & 























co., 
tt , 83 Nassau street, N. Y. 
Book of Receipts, 40 with catal 
free. Addre.s Pes 4 718 Broadway, N, ya 


R. R. R. 


THE UNIVERSALITY OF 


RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the World. 


One SO Cent Bottle 


WILL CURE MORE COMPLAINTS, PREVENT 
THE SYSTEM AGAINST SUDDEN ATA OF EPI- 
DEMIC AND CONTAGIOUS Dene, Faae ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS EXPENDED FOR OTHER 
MEDICINES OR MEDICAL ATTENDANCE. 


THE MOMENT RADWAY’S READY RELIEF IS 
APPLIED EXTERNALLY, OR TAKEN INTERNALLY, 
ACCORDING TO DIRECTIONS, PAIN, FROM WHAT- 
EVER CAUSE, CEASES TO EXIST. 


1849. Asiatic Cholera. 1849. 


IN 1849 RADWAY’S READY RELIEF CURED OVER 
10,000 PERSONS SEIZED WITH ASIATIC CHOLERA 
AND BY ITS TIMELY USE AS A PREVENTIVE, 
SAVED OVER ONE MILLION OF LIVES. 


1856. w F 





Yellow Fever. 1856. 


In 1856RADWAY’S READY RELIEF cured thousands 
of persons seized with Yellow Fever. Asa preventive 
of this terrible disease, Dr. Frederick B. Page, of Mis- 
sissi; urged its use to the Medical Boards of the 
Southern States, and bay wy recommended it as the 
most certain safeguard in the world, 





During tif War 


‘More lives were saved by the use of RADWAY’S READY 

RELIEF than from the best efforts of the medical staff, 
We have hundreds of letters proving this fact. We 
have the evidence to prove that in cases where men, 
by exposure to ous swamps, bottom lands, rice 
fields, etc., used RADWAY’S READY RELIEF, invari- 
ably escaped sickness; those who did not were seized 
with Dysentery, Swamp Fevers, Bilious Fevers, Diar- 
rhea, Cholera, Rheumatism, etc., and those only who, 
when — seized, used the READY RELIEF, entirely 
recover 


Its Universal Use. 


It cures the worst diseases incidental to all climates. 

It has been tested in Asia, Africa, South America, Eu- 

rope, East and West Indies, and cured the worst forms 

of Cholera, Dysentery, Fluxes, Fevers, Yellow Fever, 

Swamp, Marsh, Ship, and other Fevers—and never 

failed in protecting persons who used it as a preventive 
attacks, 


Why Not? 


If RADWAY’S READY RELIEF possesses such re- 
markable disinfecting, neutralizing, strengthening, ape- 
rient, sudorific, anodyne, and other properties, as to 
cure the worst forms of disease as P oe exist, in the 
most sickly climates of the world, and where the poi- 
sonous malaria is so thick that ‘‘ you may almost cut it 
with a knife,”” why not cure, with the great ease it does, 
all sorts of fevers of the milder type in our own climate ? 
Diarrhea, Dysentery, Fever and Ague, Bilious Fever, 
Influenza, etc., are but the milder and weaker forms of 
the more terrible diseases. If it cures the worst forms 
as they exist in the most sickly climates, it will readily 


cure the less as they prevail amongst us. ; 


Domestic Purposes. 
Ev 


ery family should be provided with a bottle of 
RADWAY’S READY RELIEF. One bottle costs only 
60 cents, and this bottle can be used for various pur- 
poses, with the assurance of doing more permanent 
good than one hundred dollars expended for other medi- 
cines and physician's prescriptions. If suddenly seized 
with sickness, the use oi the Relief will instantly arrest 
the , and afford immediate ease to the patient, 


Ten Years’ Rheumatism 
CURED BY RUBBING THE SPINE WITH 


Radway’s Ready Relief. 


ROBERT ELY, Esq., aged 60, has been afflicted with 
Rheumatism for 10 years. For the past 12 months he 
was confined to his room, perfectly helpicss, His limbs 
were distorted, swollen and misshapen; his hands 
cramped, so that he could neither move his fingers nor 
open nor shut his hands; rheumatic pains ran riot all 
over his body; moving him from his bed invdlved the 
most intense suffering. He was induced to have his 

ine rubbed one hour, morning and night, with RAD- 

'AY’S READY RELIEF. The first rubbing gave him 
ease; a few successive rubbings relieved him of pain; 
one month's - ry of the RELIEF and a few doses 
of BADWAY’S PILLS cured him. He is now a well 
and hearty man, and uses the RELIEF and PILLS 
casionally only, 


Oc- 


nil 


As a Family Medicine. 


As & family medicine it is the most useful remedy 
known to the world. If seized with pain or sickness, 
or threatened with any malignant disease, its use will 
quickly cure the patient and protect the system against 
attacks, IN A F MINUTES after the application of 
the READY RELIEF externally, or its administration 
internally, the patient, seized with the most excrutia- 
ting PAINS, ACHES, CRAMPS, RHEUMATISM, NEU- 
R IA, GOUT, LUMBAGO, FEVER AND AGUE, 
SPASMS, SORE THROAT, INFLUENZA, DIPHTHE- 
RIA, CONGESTION, or INFLAMMATION will enjoy 
ease anid comfort. 

IMPORTANT.—TO FARMERS AND OTHERS resid- 
ing in sely settled districts where it is difficult to 
secure the services of a physician, RADWAY’S READY 
RELIEF is invaluable. It can be used with positive as- 
surance of doing good in all cases where pain or discom- 
fort is experienced, or tf scized with INFLUENZA, 
DIPHTHERIA, SORE THROAT, BAD COUGHS, 
HOARSENESS, BILIOUS COLIC, INFLAMMATION of 
the BOWELS, STOMACH, LUNGS, LIVER, KIDNEYS; 
or with CROUP, QUINSY, FEVER AND AGUE, or with 
NEURALGIA, HEADACHE, TIC DOLOREUX, TOOTH- 
ACHE, EARACHE, or with LUMBAGO, PAIN IN THE 
_ BACK, or RHEUMATISM, or with DIARRH@A, CHOL- 
ERA MORBUS, or DYSENTERY, or with BURNS, 

ALDS, or BRUISES, or with STRAINS, CRAMPS, or 
SPASMS. The application of RADWAY’S READY RE- 
LIEF will cure you of the worst of these complaints in a 
few hours. 

RHEUMATISM.—This painful disease has baffled the 
most ed ew and popular remedies. It is the 
most difficult diseases to treat—yet RADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF has never failed in affording imme- 
diate relief to the sufferer; and in all cases of Acute, In- 


flammatory 

manent cure. In Chronic Rheumatism and Gout, RAD- 
WAY’S CLEANSING SYRUP, called Renovating Resol- 
~— — be taken as an adjunct with the READY 


BOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 
Price 50 cents per Bottle. 
Dr. JOHN RADWAY & CO., Montreal. 
Cc. E. RADWAY & CO. 





530-43 York. 


No, 87 Mgiden Lane, New 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


—_—— BOXES, ote Som 
one to a ferent 
tunes, and costing $6 50 to 
$600. The most complete stock ever 
offered for sale in New York. Fine 
ornaments for the parlor, and plea- 
sant companions for the invalid. 


. * M. J. PAILLARD & CO., Im 

21 Maiden Lane (up stairs), New York. M 

repaired. 

[ 4 COMIC VALENTINES 
Sent by Mail, Postpaid. 


B. W. HITCHCOCK, 14 Chambers street, N. Y. 





rs 
Boxes 
531-42 


ol 


637-40 








Beauty.—Hunt’s Bloom of Roses. 
A charming, delicate and perfect natural color for the 
cheeks or lips; does not wash off or injure the skin; 
remains permanent for years and cannot be detected. 
Price $1 18 cents by mail, securely packed from ob- 


HUNT & CO., PERFUMERS, 
tf 133 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 





66 Psychomancy."—How either sex 
7 fasc and gain the love, confidence, affection 
and good will of any person they choose, instantly. 
This simple mental acquirement all can possess, 
securing certain success in Jove, marriage, etc., free by 
mail for 25 cents, together with a guide to the un- 
married of both sexcs—an extraordinary book, of yreat 
interest. Third edition ; over 100,000 copies already 
sold. Address 

tf TT. WILLIAM & Co., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


210,000 SOLD. 


I send by mail, post-paid, a beautiful Military 
Album, with 24 assorted ts of our Union 
Generals, for 60 cents, or $3 ae dozen to Agents. 
Address Cc. BRIGGS, 


541-4 P. O. Drawer 6,308, Chicago, Ill. 
SIAMESE TWINS. 








Two men wn together. A Life Photograph sent 
by mail for 36 cents. Address 
C. BRIGGS, 
541-4 P. O. Drawer, 6,308, Chicago, Tl. 





BVAND TOILET GEMS, 
Consisting of Diamond, Emerald, Ruby, Royal Azure, 
Gold and Silver Powders. These gems are sprinkled in 
the hair, and sent a glittering and brilliant appear- 
ance. For . parties, and social gatherings, they 
arejelegant and fashionable. Sold only at HUNT & CO.'s, 
Perfumers, 133 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 
Sample box of either kind sent by mail for $1 18; 
sufficient to dress the hair twenty times. tf 


MAN IMMORTAL !—Arguments from Na- 
ture, Revelation, and Spirits; Fore-knowing; The 
Soul; Annihilation; A Christian Life; Shapes of Heads; 
Crime of a Clergyman; How to Break a Horse; Bad 
Habits; ante; General Heintzelman; J. Stewart Mill; 
Stephen iiassett; The Emperor, Empress; Men and 
Monkeys of Brazil. Pays1ogNomy—Instinct, Insanity, 
Individuality, Jealopsy. Msop’s Fables, with Illus- 
trations; Bounty on Marriage; Woman’s Beauty; Short 
Legs; Happy at Home; Work for Women; Kisses 
and Kissing. In Fen. No. ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. . $2 a year, or 20 cents a number. 

on | eee & WELLS, No. 389 Broadway, N. Y. 








HURBAH for the new Phunney articles which are 
now just out; they sell like wild-fire. ‘‘ The Pocket Pic- 
ture Gallery,’’ the most laughable thing on earth; over 
1,000 ‘*Phunney Specimens of Wit, Humor, and End- 
less Transformations.” Price only 50 cents. ‘The 
Magic Pocket-Book,”’ a rich thing. Price 50 cents. 
“The Magic Cards;”’ they are the strangest thing on 
earth. Price 50cents per pack. ‘The Old Salaman- 
der ;” he beats all. Price 25 cents. ‘‘The Phunney 
Album,” with 24 assorted Pictures. Price 50 cents. 
A Rare Book—“ Life Scenes in our great cities.’’ Price 
75 cents. A beautiful bound book M. “‘M.” E,; it 
tells the only true magic secrets, showing how to win 
your sweetheart, and e your money like dirt. 
Price only 75 cents. A ‘N’* hand-book, beautifully 
bound. Price $1. I will send any of the above articles 
by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, or I will send 
the whole lot for $4. These articles are just the thing 
to make a world of fun this winter. I hope to hear 
from you all soon, “=. orders to 


. BRIGGS, 
641-4 P. O. Drawer, 6,308, Chicago, Ill. 
$6 Secret.—Agents and others can have for only 
10 cents, the great $5 secret and other information 
whereby they can clear $20 a day, or circulars free. 
Address STEPHENS & CO., 239 Broadway, N. Y. 
541-4 








Cartes de Visite for Gentlemen. 

Sample and Catalogue sent for 25 cents. New Books 
and Sporting Goods Catalogue free. Address 

tf JAS. F. MANCHES, 658 Broadway, N. Y. 


100 Photographs °f Union Generals sent post- 
paid for 25 cents; 60 photographs of Rebel Officers for 
25 cents; 50 photographs of Statesmen and Generals for 
25 cents; 100 photographs of Female Beauties for 25 
cents; 100 pho phe of Actors for 25 cents. Address 

536-45 C. SEYMOUR, Box 48, Holland, N. Y. 


ConshiNoMlore 


DR. STRICKLAND’S MELLIFLUOUS COUGH BAL- 
SAM is warranted to cure Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, 
Asthma, Whooping-Cough, Sore Throat, Consumption, 
and all affections of the Throat and Lungs. 

For sale by all Druggists. Fifty Cents per Boitle. 

624-575 


Short-Hand Without a Master. 

By which the method of taking down Sermons, 
Lectures, Speeches, Trials, etc., may be attained ina 
few hours. Fifty-first edition, “wrrma SUPPLEMENT. 
Price 25 cents, Send orders to P. O. Box 3,410, New 
York. tf 














E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
601 BROADWAY, 8ST. NICHOLAS BLOCK. 
Photographic Materials, 
STEREOSCOPIC GOODS, 
War Views, Scenery, Groups, etc-, etc. 
Photo Albums, great assortment. Cartes de Visite of 
noted persons, etc., etc., etc. French, English and Am- 
erican novelties. tf 





FRANK LESLIZ’s 


©THE GREAT NEW ENGLAND 
REMEDY! 
DR. J. W. POLAND'S 


WHITE PINE COMPOUND. 


“Ir was early in the spring of 1855 that this compound 
was originated. A member of my family was afflicted 
with an irritation of the throat, attended with a dis- 
agreeable cough. I had for months previous thought 
that a preparation having for its basis the inside bark 
of white pine might be so compounded as to be very 
useful in the case of the throat and lungs. To test the 
value of it in the case alluded to, I compounded a small 
quantity of the medicine that I had been , and 





some weeks from a bad cough, occasioned by a sudden 
cold, and had raised mucus streaked with blood. 

soon found relief, and sent for more. She took about 
ten ounces of itand got well. J. B. Clark, Eq. editor 
of the Manchester Daily Mirror, madea of th 
same preparation in the case of a severe cold, and 
cured immediately. He was so highly pleased with 
results, and so confident of success attending its 
if placed before the public, that he finally persuad 
me to give it a name and send it abroad to benefit 
suffering. In November, 1855, I first advertised it under 
the name of White Pine Compound. In two years 
that time there had been wholesaled in chester 
alone one hundred dollars’ worth, where it tock the 
lead of ali the cough remedies in the market, and it still 
maintains that position. There is good reason for all 
this; it is very soothing and healing in its nature, is 
warming to the stomach, and pleasant withal to the 
taste, and is exceedingly cheap. 

‘As a remedy for kidney complaints, the White Pine 
Compound stands unrivalled. It was not originated 
for that purpose; but a person in using it for —— 
was not only cured of the cough, but wae also of 
a kidney difficulty of ten years’ standing. Since that 
accidental discovery many thousands have used it for 
the same complaint, and have been completely cured.” 

The above was written by Dr. Poland in 1860. Since 
then, as in Manchester, the White Pine Compound has 
taken the lead of all Cough remedies, as well as pre- 
parations ‘aiae cure te Kidney difficulties, in every 
city, town, Vv: e and et throughout the New - 
land States. ~ “ 

The past year has given great opportunity to test the 
virtues of the White Pine Compound, It has been an 
unusual time for: Colds and Coughs, and very 
quantities of the White Pine Compound have been so! 
and used with the happiest effects. It speaks well for 
the medicine, and the people where it is prepared are 
high in its praise. 

One bottle of this Conpemt is generally sufficient to 
remove a bad cough, and frequently I have known per- 
sons to have a cold entirely removed in two days by 
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| using less than half a bottle. From one to two teaspoon- 
| fuls is a large dose. I sometimes put a little white 
sugar and hot water with it when taken on going to bed. 
| The limits to which I purposély confine myself in this 
| circular will not allow of that full expression which I 
would like to give in favor of the White Pine wacrs 
It is universally admired by all who use it; it at 
| tained to such a popularity among those whose opinion 
is valuable indeed, that vanrry may possibly, in part, 
prompt me to record more here than hurried ple 
will have patience to read; so I will stop, bs Doe re- 
commending to all who need a cough or kidney remedy 
to test the virtues of the Warrz PINE COMPOUND. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

A very large number of important testimonials have 
already been received from Physicians, Clergymen, 
Apothecaries, and, indeed, from all classes of society, 
speakiny in the most flattering terms of the White Pine 
Compound, 

Dr. Nichols, of Northfield, Vt., says: 

“T find the White Pine Compound to be very effica- 
cious not only in coughs and other pul ic affections, 
but also in affections of the kidneys, debility of the 
stomach and other kindred organs.”’ 

Rev. J. K. Chase, of Rumney, N. H., writes: 

“J have for years regarded your White Pine Com- 
pound as an invaluable remedy. I can truly ssy that I 
regard it as even more efficacious and valuable than 
ever. I have just taken the Compound for a cold, and 
it works charmingl¥.”” 


Rev. H. D. Dopaz, 


of West Randolph, Vt., who is a poodiining wegen, 
as well as preacher, in a letter to Dr. P., da ay 21, 
1863, says: ‘I findit anexcellent medicine in kidney 
disease.” 


The White Pine Compound, advertised at length in our 
columns, is not only as to its name invi , butisa 
highly approved medicine. Dr. J. W. Poland, the in- 
ventor, has the confidence of the many who know him, 
a confidence which he enjoyed while laboring usefully 
many years as @ Baptist minister. His experience as a 
sufferer led him to make experiments which issued in 
his medical discovery.—Boston Watchman and Reflector. 


The editor of the Manchester Daily and Weekly Mirror, 
in a leader of the daily, thus speaks of the Compound: 


“The White Pine Compound is advertised at much 
length in our columas, and we are happy to learn that 
the demand for it is increasing beyond all previous ex- 
pectations. It isthe very best medicine for coughs and 
colds we know of, and no family that has once used it 
will ever be withoutit. We speak from our own know- 
ledge; it is sure to kill a Cold, and pleasant as sure, The 
greatest in\entions come by accident, and it is 
that the White P.ne Compound, made for Colds and 
Coughs, should prove to be the greatest remedy for kid- 
ney difficulties known. But so itis. We cannot doubt 
it, s0 many testimonials come to us from well-known 
men. Besides, the charac er of Dr. Poland is such that 
we know he will not countenance that what is wrong. 
For years a Baptist clergyman, studying medicine to 
find remedies for his ailments, with a delicate consump- 
tive look, standing with one foot upon the grave, he 
made the discovery which has saved himself and called 
out from hundreds of others the strongest testimonials 
possible. We have known Dr. Poland for years, and 
never knew a more conscientious, honest, upright man, 
and we are glad to state that we believe whatever he 
says about his White Pine Compound.” 








Should you think favorably of this medicine, be care- 
ful, when purchasing, that it is the WHITE PINE 
COMPOUND that is offered to you, as we know that 














FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS AGENTS, ‘ 


other preparations have been palmed off for it by un- 
principlea dealers. 
THE WHITH PINE COMPOUND 
Is manufactured at the 
NEW ENGLAND BOTANIC DEPOT, 
106 Hanover Street, Bostor, 
GzZOo. W. SWETT, M. D., Proprietor 
Under the supervision of 
REV. & W. POLAND, M. D. 





DR. SWETT will attend to the business department 
to whom all orders should be addressed. 


Sold by wholesale and retail dealers in Medicine 
everywhere, . 
BURNHAMS & VAN SOHAACK, Chicago, TL, 
JOHN D. PARK, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
COLLINS & BROTHER, 8t. Louis, Mo., 
WARD, KENNEDY & CO., Philadelphia, P. 


General Agents for the West, 
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Ss. M. WARD & CO. 


Worrny Tae ATTENTION OF BOTH MALES AND 
Femaues, who.are in want of business, The 
well-known House of 8. M. WARD & CO., Manu- 
facturing Jewellers, 208 Broadway, N.’Y., wish to 
establish an Aczncy in every town in the U. 8.. 
and in order that the Agent can have & sample to 
exhibit to their customers, they Will send as a 
sample,. on receipt of $2, a genuine Gold Pen 
(warranted) with Silver Extension Case and 
Pencil, together with a Wholesale Circular to 
Agents, and eleven certificates, or a Sample Cer- 
tificate for 25 cents, or five for $1. 

There is no Agent but what can mako casily $3 
a day, and often $10. ts) 


SKATES FOR THE MILLION! 
DEPOT FOR 
Lovatt’s Patent Skates, 

. WITHOUT S1RAPS, AND 


NEW YORK CLUB SKATES, 


WITH OR WITHOUT STRAPS. 





A fine assortment of all desirable styles of Skates. 
Depot for the ‘* Latest Kink” and ‘‘ Patent Foot Shells,” 
Wholesale and Retail. 

ALFRED WOODHAM, 424 a 

States Ground ind Repaired, 


THE BOWIN MICROSCOPE, 


Magnifying 500 r™rs, mailed to any address for 50 cts 
Tues of different powers for $1. Address 


COO ¥. B. BOWEN, box 220, Boston, Mass, 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 





SEWING MACHINES, 


625 Broadway, New York. © 
FPIRST PREMIOM. 


IMPROVED 


SEWING ” 5 
MACHINE ! 
THE EMBODIMENT OF 
PRACTICAL UTILITY AND 


EXTREME SIMPLICITY, 


Originally Patented May 13, 1862; improvement patented 
June 9, 1863. The celebrated FAMILY GEM SEWING 
MACHINE, with Crimprne attachment, a most Wonder- 
ful and Elegantly Constructed Novelty; is NomsELEss in 
operation, uses the STRAIGHT NEEDLE, and works hori- 
zontal, sews with DouBLE orn SINGLE THReap of ALL 
xtnps. Makes the Running Stitch more perfect and regu- 
lar than by hand, and with extraordinary rapidity, 
making 16 stitches to each evolution of the wheel. Will 
Gather, Hem, Ruffle, Shirr, Tuck, Run up Breadths, &c.; 
the strongest machine made. Warranted not to get out 
of order for THREE YEARS. It has taken the Premiums 
at New York and other Starr Fatrrs, and received the 
FuLt Approvat of ALL the principal Journals, and of 
those who have vusep THEM. The onzy Low Price 
Machine Patented, and that has received a Premium. 
All others at the same price are INFRINGEMENTS. 

“This beautiful Machine makes the Running Stitch 
at the rate of several yards per minute,"’"—Frank Leslie's. 

*‘It uses a common needle, sews very rapidly, and is 
ro casily understood that a child can use it,”’"—JN. 
Independent. 

‘With single or double thread, it silently yet very 
rapidly, with a common n ile, makes the running 
stitch exactly like hand sewing.” —N. Y. Tribune. 

Single Machines, all complete, sent to any part of the 
country per Express, ked in box with printed in- 
structions on receipt of price, $5. Safe delivery guaran- 





teed. Agents wanted ev here. Circular containing 
Liberal Inducements sent ‘ 
Address all orders to 
FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE Co., 
tf Office, 102 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
EVERYBoDY's 


Contains the Lady’s Guide to Beauty; Useful +o 
for the Housekeeper; Horse Leg Mey lete ; 
Theatricals; the Parlor Magician ; How to Make ail 
of Liquors without the use of poisonous — ty = 
to Detect Counterfeit Bills and Spurious Coin ; the Tricks 
« Gamblers, Pooket-book Droppers and Peter Funks 
xposed; How to make all kinds of Powders, Rouges, 
ts, Curlin, Fluids, Hair Dyes, etc; How to make the 
Whiskers and Moustache grow; ‘all kinds of Salutation ; 
Fortune Teller; Twelve Golden Maxims; over 400 His- 
torical Facts, Proverbs of all Nations, Poetical Quota- 
tions, Anecdotes, Conundrums, etc., etc. Price 25 cents. 
Send orders to Box 3410, Post Office, N. ¥. 533-5 


“Th he ‘Book of Wonders tells how to make 
CIDER without apples or any other fruit. It also con- 
tains the Hunter’s Secret, how to catch Fish and — 
hinds of Game; how to make all kinds of apupere; os 
hinds of Onguents and Curling Fluids ; Gambling Ex- 
posed; Ventriloquism Made Easy; Information of Im- 
a ma to Ladies; how to gain the Love of any one, 

, &c., &c. Sent, securely sealed, for 25 cents. Ad- 
ym 88 Box 6,057 P. O., New York. tf 


CHOLERA! CHOLERA!! 


Do not die with the cholera. . Save your life. Dr. 
Charles’ European Cholera Remedy has cured the worst 
cases in from 30 to60 minutes. Everybody should send 
at once and receive it by return of mail, for we know 
not what time it will come upon us. Sent by mail, 
post-paid, for $1 50, or six for $7. Address all orders to 


tle agent, ; 
CHARLES L. BRIGGS, 
541-40 144 Dearborn street, 








t, 
icago, Ill. 


‘FLORENCE 


LOCK STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES. 


Highest Premium Gold Medal 
FAIR AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 1365. 


The best in the World. They have the Reversible 
Feed Motion. They havea — yoy 
tle Tension. They make four separate and 
Stitches on one and the — machine. They have 
many a 


587-490 








es over all oth 
—a SEWING MACHINE Co., 
506 Broadway, New York. 
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GOOD ADVICE. 


Para Crapaup— Sare, my litle gargon be tres sick—vat shall I give him to cure him ?” 
YankEz poctorn—‘' Well, you know best ; but I tell you what my treatment will be—a few of these 
pills taken semi-occasionally, or even oflener. These are warranted to cure or kill; » Inever knew them 


to fail,” 





**A Scientific Wonder.’’ 


EUROPEAN POCKET |« 
TIME-KEEPER, 
One Dollar Bach. 
(Patent applied for June 29th 1865.) 


An Exact and ReiiABt£ Pocket Trme-KEeEPer for 
Ladics or Gentlemen, A decidedly unique and won- 
derful novelty, Correctly constructed on the most 
approved SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES, and warranted to 
DENOTE SOLAR TIME, with absolute certainty and the 
utmost precision. Moretruthful than the most costly 
and elaborate Time-keeper of modern manufacture. 
It never can be wrong. ‘‘ Jt requires no key,’’ or wind- 
ing up. Never runs down; and can never be too 
fast or too slow. Itis a most remarkable artig@g. Ap- 
PROVED by the Press and all who have UsED THEM. 
Introduced into this country from Europe, where it is 


also legally protected by ‘* Royal Letters Patent.’’ Price 
for a single one, with plain or fancy White Dials, in Gold 


or Silver-Gilt Case, only $1. 


Sent, postage ‘paid, to 


any part of the country, on receipt of price. 


Safe 


eat | guaranteed. All orders must be addressed to 
. W. DELAMERE & CO., Sole pocpeseene, 


fo 204 and 206 Say & o Me 
POLLAK & SON © ‘cer- 
schaum Manutfacturers,692 Broa: vay, 





» near 4th St., N. ¥., wholesale an | re- 
tail at reduced rates. Pipes and | iold- 
ers cut to order and repaired. All 
goods warranted genuine. Send stamp 
for Circular. Pipes $6 to $80 each. 





0590-45 


FRIENDS OF SOLDIERS! — 


All articles for Soldiers at Baltimore, Washington, 
Fortress Monroe, Harper’s Ferry, Newberne, Port 
Royal, and all other es, should be sent at half rates, 
by HARNDEN’S RESS, No. 65 Broadway. Sutlers 
changed tow sates. 0900 


TO CURZ 
Diseases of the STOMACH and KIDNEYS, RHEUMA- 
TISM, DROPSY, GOUT, GRAVEL and Disorders aris- 
ing from excesses, use 
SMOLANDEBR’S 
BEixtract Buck.u. 

Price ONE DOLLAR. Agents for the South and West, 
D. BARNES & CO., New York ; and BARNES, WARD 
& CO., New Orleans. BURLEIGH & ROGERS, Boston, 





Rpentypnnentenenl —, 


ECONOMY IS Is WEALTH. 


If you want the best fitting, strongest, and most 
serviceable paper collar ever offered to the public, don’t 
fail to purchase the 


PATENT REVERSIBLE® 


PAPER COLLAR 





The most Economical Collar, 


ever Invented. 
Showing the embossed or printed stitch equally well 
on both sides. 


The following styles are now made : 
Patent ‘| Patent 
REVERSIBLE REVERSIBLE 

Enameled Bank Note Paper 
_PAPER COLLARS. CoLLans. 
To be obtained all Furnishing Goods Dealers 
throughout the country. 


MARCH BROS., PIERCE & OO., Agents, 
541-530 Winthrop Square, Boston. 


Patent 
REVERSIBLE 
Printed Stich 
a PAPER COLLARS 











uratent ve Jou used ay dice, .Gen- 
Goop xs—Gui 


de to Beauty, 25 cts.; Love Oracle, 
30 cts.; Laws of Love, 25 cts. ; How to Converse, 25 cts. ; 
Rules of the Billiard Table, 30 cts; Guide to the Stage, 
or, How to be an Actor, 25 ets. ; Parlor Dramas, male 
characters only, 50 cts.; female characters, 50 cts.; 
Burlesque Dramas, 50 cts. ; Quotations from Shaks- 
40 cts.; Life of a Showman, 50 cts.; Parlor 
tomimes, set, $1. Mammoth’ catalogues sent to 
every lady and gentleman, Send for them. W. O, 
WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y. tfo 





Maas., General Agents, 535-470 
rTCEI: SALT 
rTCEr: RETEuUM! 


Cured by REIDE’S CRIMEAN OINTMENT: Price 35 
cents. Send 45 cents to BURLEIGH & ROGERS, 
Boston, Mass., and get a box by mail. 535-470 


- GALENBERG & VAUPEL'S 
AGRAFFE PIANOS. 


101 Bleecker Street, Second Block West of Broad- 
way. Warranted for Six Years. tfo 











- WONDERFULLY STRANGE! 


MADAME M. H. PERREGAULT, 


Who has astonished aed opts classes of Paris and 
London, has now tly located herself at Albany, 
N.Y. Madame Caregen, by the aid of her wonder- 
tul instrument, known as the Horoscope, guarantees to 
produce a life-like picture of the future husband or 
wife of the patton, together with the date of mar- 
riage, leading traits of character, occupation, &c. This is 
no humbug, as thousands of testimonials can assert. 
She will send, when desired, a written guarantee that tho 
pic-ure is what it purports to be. By stating age, height, 
complexion, color of eyes and a and inclosing 50 
cents, and stamped aa 5 ressed to yourself, 
you will receive the picture by — mail. Address 

Madame M. H. PERREGAULT, 
P. O. Drawer 202, Albany, N. Y. 


-. Vineland Lands. ‘= 


542-5lo - 





Old es Made New: without Spectacles, 
Doctor or Medicine. Pamphlet mailed free. Address 
E. B. FOOTE, M. D., 1, rj — N. ¥. 





- Comfort and Cure for the Ru tured.— 
Sent free. Address E. B, FOOTE, M. D., 1,130 Broad- 
way, N. ¥. 





Croup.—How it may be easily Prevented ; also Cause 
and Cure. Sent free. Address E. B. FOOTE. M. D., 
1,130 Broadway, N, Y. 





Confidential Information for the Mar- 
ried.—_Sent free in gealed envelope. Address E. B, 
FOOTE, M. D,, 1,130 Broadway, N. Y. 


Medical Common Sense-—‘% pages—100 
Illustrations, $1 50, Sent by mail everywhere, post- 

4. Contents Table sent free. Address the Author, 

E, B. FOOTE, M. D., 1,130 Broadway, N. Y. eowo 


“DEAFNESS, 


—— from the Ear, and Noises in 

e Head, Radically Cured 

By the use of the recently discovered Vegetable Extract, 
oTiTiwn =. 

Price $1 50 a bottle. For sale by all Druggists. anee* C. 

GOODWIN & CO., 36 Hanover Street, Boston. 














To all wanting Farms. 








ais and thriving settlements, mild and healthful climate, 30 miles south of Philadelphia by Rich 
ro: ae pm nee +t which can now be seen growing. Ten, twenty and fifty acre tracts # 1 $25 to 
Good business openings for manufactories and others. ae schools 
pan need aoe = within txr yeare, “Good Danian opines fr Hundreds are settling and building. The 
bearity with tang is laid out is . Letters answered. a oiving full information will 
= sent Tad K. LANDIS, 4 Post Office, Laudis T p, New Jersey. 
, Agriculturai Editor of the 


ris te one Irs most extensive 
eg eee Aten es 


Tribune :' 
tracts, in an almost level position and suitable condition for pleasant 


$7" Fine Watches at Old PRoes. 


English Silver Watches . 6 8, $1 
Pure Silver Hunting Lepines $, ne an P 
Fine 18 Karat Gold-Plated Watches in, is, men, 
Fancy Compass and ‘Thermometer 
Watches - - $15, $20. 
Silver Hun Levers - - $20, $25. . 


Ladies’ Gold eled Watches 
Coin Silver American Levers - 
All kinds of Good Watches, low. 
CATELY BROTHERS, Importers, 
tfo 102 Nassau street, N, Y. 


A a SERPENTS de PHARAON, 
OR 


SERPwEnN T's’ EGGS, 
THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC MIRACLE. 
hangs fs arvelous, and rey inexhaustible. 
Olesale and retail by OLDEN & SAWYE: R, 
Hry-s Canal street, New York. 50 cents a Box, free by 
mail, Liberal discount to the trade. Agents wanted. 


N STEE L [ane 


$20, $25 to $75. 
$30. 
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genertiy Enamelied Snow- =e Steel Shirt joo Cutts, Collars, 

T5cts. ; Stitched, $1, $1.25; Ladies’ Collars and Cuffs, $1 50 each, 
Mailed Send price & aize, Qylon & Foecan, 76 Nassau bt, N. ¥. 
ce) 





The Little Joker and A FINELY COLORED 
PHOTOGRAPH sent in a sealed envelope for 25 cents. 
Address, Box 5,057, P. O., New York. tf 


GROVER&BAKERS 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 
Elastic Stitch and Lock Stiteh 


SEWING MACHINES, 


495 BROADWAY, N. Y¥. otf 


gait Bim. WHEATON'S )galt Hieam. 


Will cure the Itch in 48 how; also cure Salt Rheum, 
Ulcers, Chilblains, and all Eruptions of the Skin. Price 
50 Cents; by sending 60 cents to WEEKS & POTTER, 
Boston, "Mass., will be forwarded free by mail. For 
sale by all — 541-660 











If you want a od He ad of Hair, use 
WEBSTER’S VEGET BLE HAIR INVIGORATOR. 
DEMAS BARNES & ©O., New York, General Agents. 

533-450 


CROSCOPESS-60crs | 


THE FRENCH TUBULAR MICROSCOPE, a very 
powerful instrument, mailed for 60 cents; two for $1, 
Address 
GEO. D. WASHBURN & CO., Box 5,093, Boston, Mass. 

541-530 








HISKERS : "4 

MUSTACHES 
forced to*grow upon the 
smoothest face in from 
three to five wecks by 
using DR. SEVIGNE’S 
RESTAURATEUR  CA- 
PILLAIRE, the most 
wonderful discovery in 





modern. science, acting 

upon the Beard and Hair in an almost miracifous 
manner. It has been used by the ¢élile of Paris and 
London with the most flattering success. Names 
of all purchasers will be registered, and if cn- 
tire satisfaction is not given in every instance, the 
mon ey will be cheerfully refunded. Price by mail, 
sealed and postpaid, $1. Descriptive circulars and 
testimonials mailedfree. Addrese BERGER, SHULTZ 
& CO., Chemists, P. O. -ereaieed 21, Troy, N. ¥., sole 

542-540 


Agents ‘for the United States 
oF s- As 


(OndnToLiNB) 


tary FOR THE TEETH 


For Sale by Druggists, Fancy Goods 
Dealers and Perfumers. 














B PAy a aae, Te. 


en, and Silken CURLS 

produced by the use of 

Professor De Brevx’s 

FRISER LE CHEVEUX. 

One application warrant- 

ed to curl the most 

straight and stubborn hair of either sex into wavy 
ringlets or heavy, massive curls. Has been used by 
the fashionables of Paris and London with the most 
gratifying results. Does no injury tothe hair. Price, 
by mail, sealed and postpaid, $1. Descriptive circulars 
mailed free. Address BERGER, SHULT% & CO., 
Chemists, P. O. Drawer, 21, Troy, N. Y., sole Agents 
for the United States. 542-54o 


Just Published. ; 
The New Number of FRANK LESLIE’S BUDGET @F 
FUN—being No. 96—The Great Comic Paper of 
America. This Number contains large comic pic- 
tures on the leading topics of the day. TIM 
FINNEGAN’'S DREAM, a companion to Tim Finne- 
gan’s Wake. Also a splendid Cartoon on the 
Monroe Doctrine, ‘“‘NO FOREIGN CATTLE AD- 
MITTED;” and the last scene of that grand 
American Drama, representing the expulsion of 
the Foreign Intruders. A Page of Valentines. 
Besides Humorous and Satirical Pictures by the 
best artists living. In addition to this, it contains 
numerous Stories, Sketches, Western Yarns, bon 
mots, A dotes, &c. ; besides admirable articles on 
the leading virtues and foibles of the day, by the 
most popular writers. 
FRANE LESLIE’S PUBLICATION OFFICE, 
















537 Pearl Street, N. ¥. 





